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Product 
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Plant Built and Installed by APY | 


for ORGANON LABORATORIES LIMITED, Newhouse, Lanarkshire 


THE A.P.V. COMPANY LIMITED, WANDSWORTH PARK, S.W.18. Vandyke 4492-9 
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NASH HYTOR VACUUM 
PUMPS ano COMPRESSORS 


FOR THE CHEMICAL AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Many entirely new problems have been solved successfully since 1939; we might 
also help you with our acquired experience if you communicate with 


NORMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


BRITISH AGENTS AND SERVICE ENGINEERS FOR 


NASH ENGINEERING C? (creat Britain) | 10. 


HYTOR WORKS, COMMERCE WAY, PURLEY WAY, 
Telephone: C RO Y DO N Telegrams : 


CROYDON, 2278/9. ““NASHNORMA”, CROYDON 

















ANALYTICAL BALANCES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


MODEL 55 of robust design ensuring 
long life. Capacity 200 grms. sensi- 
tivity 0.1 mg. £34 

MODEL 75 a first quality balance with 


double arrestment, capacity 200 grms. 
sensitivity 0.1 mg. £42. 


MODEL 95 (as illustrated) air damped 
with projected scale reading 100-0 
-—100 mg. in | mg. divisions. Capacity 
200 grms. £64 


Full details on request 


J. W. TOWERS & CO LTD. 
Head Office & Works : WIDNES, Lancs. 
also at :— 

44 Chapel Street, Salford, 3, MANCHESTER, 
134, Brownlow Hill, LIVERPOOL and 
28, Bridge Road, STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
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For 
CONSISTENT 


Purity, Strength 
and Quality 


LIP 


Filter |) Papers 


Made from Finest Selected Pure Rag 
Pulp. Each Paper specially designed 
for its purpose. Send details of your 
tequirements anu we will gladly send 
you samples of the most suitable 
FINE PAPERS Paper tor your purpose, 


ER Re ot Gee oh ae POSTLIP DATA BOOK CA/! 
free on application. 





















} 


MAKERS OF 


Sole Manufacturers 
EVANS, ADLARD & CO. LTD - WINCHCOMBE - GLOS.' 


16578 


~ KARBATE ~ 











TRADE MARK 


PUMPS 


‘* Karbate ’’ Model A Centrifugal Pumps, with 
trouble-free rotary seal, are extensively used in 
handling practically all corrosive fluids, includ- 
ing mixtures of acids, such as HC, and H,SQ,. 
All gaskets are confined and there is no chance 
for metallic contamination of liquid. Sizes 
shown in table below. 





Normal Rating 


1735 r.p.m. 1150 r.p.m. 
Port Sizes Head Head 
G.P.M. in | G.P.M. | in 
Size Suction Discharge Feet Feet 
| Model A—No.3 2” 14” 55 57 | so | 22 
| Model A—No. 4 . 1}” 100 107 | 80 | 44 
_Model A—No. 5 4” 3% 220 5s2 180 s . 








Grange Mill Lane, Wincobank, Sheffield. 
Telephone : Rotherham 4836 (3 lines). Telegrams : Electrodes, Sheffiel 


Te _- CONSULT 4 : 
BRITISH ACHESON ELECTRODES LTD., 
\ d. y, 
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British Industry caters expertly 
for the technical needs of the 
world and The _ Staveley 
Company caters for the basic 
chemical needs of the technical 
industries. 


In dyestuffs, foodstuffs, medi- 
cine, paints, scrap paper, 
plastics, polishes, textiles and 
a hundred other trades and 
civic undertakings Staveley 
Chemicals are vital to the 
processes involved. 


TAV ELEY 


CHEMICALS IN INDUSTRY 


THE STAVELEY IRON & CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 

























(Controlled by the Staveley Coal & Iron Co., 


NR. CHESTERFIELD 






Ltd 
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| MAN ESTY| AUTOMATIC WATER STILLS 


l= BRITISH MADE 






** Destil”’ 












Electric 
output 2 “OOB” 
pints per Electric 
hour output 6 to 8 
“OB” Gas pints per 
output 3 hour 
pints per 
au hour 
HIGH ALITY 
DISTILLED WATER FULL DETAILS ON 
AT LOW COST REQUEST (13 MODELS) 
MANESTY MACHINES LTD 


Dept. 6, Speke, LIVERPOOL, 19 
Telegrams: ‘‘ MANESTY ”’ LIVERPOOL 
Telephone: HUNTS CROSS 1972 














HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


ANHYDROUS AND SOLUTIONS ALL STRENGTHS 
ALSO PURE REDISTILLED 40% w/w 


FLUORIDES, Neutral SILICOFLUORIDES 

Sodium, Magnesium, Barium, Magnesium, Zinc, Ammonium, 
Potassium, Lead, Zinc, Ammonium, Barium, Potassium, Lead, 
Aluminium, Lithium, Chromium. Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 


BiFluorides (Acid) 
Ammonium, Sodium, Potassium. 


. : BOROFLUORIDES 
Double Fluorides (Cryolites) Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, 


Sodium HexafluoAluminate Lead, Copper, Zinc, Cadmium, 
| Potassium HexafluoAluminate Fluoboric Acid Solution. 


OTHER FLUORIDES TO SPECIFICATIONS. 
Glass Etching Acids 
Ammonia White Acid and VITROGRAPHINE. 


JAMES WILKINSON & SON, LTD. 


| 
TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 9 
"Phone 41208/9 'Grams “CHEMICALS” Sheffield 
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'VITREOSIL 


| 


| 


HYDROGEN 


(pure fused quartz) 


DISCHARGE 


LAMPS 





' Can be supplied with either circular hole source or slit source, as 


| preferred, and can be inserted into Beckman Spectrophotometer 


housings, without any extensions to the existing equipment. 

Features * @ Four patterns available. 

@ Provide a continuous spectrum from 3,700 A° to 
2100 A° 

@ Have a useful operating life of about 500 hours. 

@ No water, or other cooling arrangement necessary. 

@ Can be operated in any desired position. 

@ New filaments can be fitted. 

@ The complete envelope is made of fused quartz and 
can be repaired. 


For full details of these lamps, apply :— 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD. 


Head Office: WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
London Office: 12-14 OLD PYE ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.I. 
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pur er mate 


WOVEN WIRE 


FILTER CLOTHS 


(HOLLANDER WOVEN) 


have the estimable qua'ities of high 
mechanical strength and extreme fine- 
ness of texture. They are made in 
MONEL METAL, PHOSPHOR ERONZE, 
STAINLESS STEEL 
and other commercial metals. 


EX-STOCK DELIVERY 


HUEULELELLEULULEAEUAELEUALALULERLULLLLULEULUEEERLEORLUG LULA 
HAVLELLULEYELLULULELELLOLELEUEEALOLULEAEOEUELEPREYLUL LAGU 
UEUTEEEUELEAEEUELELEEEETEUEVEUELEEEEEETEEELEEEUEEE LUAU 
ULLELELUELEEELUELELEEURLLUELEUEULEEELEELUEEEE ULE UL UEU EL 
UELEAELELLAELULUELLLELLLLOEOLULUEULULLEELELEU LEER EOA AULA 
UPEULLULUELLELELLHEELEEREALEEUULAULEERLURULRUEEUERUEEUA LLL 


UEELEELELEEELUELULEOEEUELEEELELEUEEEEEEELUEEEEEEURE ELEVA 


— fe 9 


HUUALULLLLUAAEIULELHRLELLELL 


“ pune a 
NG 178 we 
*7°% Please address your enquiries and requests for samples to Dept. A.C.| 


N. GREENING & SONS LTD., WARRINGTON, LANCS. 


MIXING 
VESSELS 


Cast-iron, Steam-jacketed, Closed 
Type. Lined with Hard Acid-resisting 
Glass Enamel. 











Capacities, 5 to 1,000 gallons. For 
processing concentrated Foods, Meat 
Extracts, etc. The Lining is guaran- 
teed free from Lead or Antimony. 





Yaw 


T. & C. CLARK & CO., LTD. 


SHAKESPEARE FOUNDRY ° WOLVERHAMPTON 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Clark,’’ Wolverhampton. Telephone : 20204'5 
ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY AND A _ HALF 
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STARTER WITH 
INTERLOCKED ISOLATOR 


ER 





@ Flameproof reversing 
starters up to 74H.P. 
at 400/650 volts. 


@ Flameproof star-delta 
starters up to I5 H.P. 
at 400/650 volts. 


@ Flameproof contactor 
control gear is available 
up to 150 H.P. 3,300 volts. 





STARTER 
WITHOUT !ISOLATOR 


OE PRAT i i a 





CONFORM TO BS 229/1946. 


n| BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


4/5 THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON COMPANY LIMITED+ RUGBY + ENGLAND 
A3777 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





LEVER LOCKING 
DETACHABLE HEAD 
DRUMS 





40/44 Gallon Capacity 
measuring 34}” x 223” 





Limited stocks 





GEO.W. ORR & Co. Ltd. 
8 COUSTONHOLM ROAD, 
GLASGOW, 5.3. 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
Containers, Glasgow. Langside, 1777. 


























Protection against acid and 
alkaline attack to all surfaces 
under severe conditions. 


Tretol Ltd. 12-14 North End Road, London, N.W.II 
Tel. Spe 4621 


CHLORINATED 
RUBBER PAINT 














‘BREASTON 


GRAMS: STAINLESS, BREASTON CODE: BENTLEY’S 2nd EDITION 


Tel: DRAYCOTT 354/53 


/ 
ee ee 
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‘CATAREX’ 


Petroleum Chemicals 
by 
PETROCHEMICALS LIMITED 





Production for the period 1949-50 will include: 


THIOPHENE-FREE BENZENE 
THIOPHENE-FREE TOLUENE 
XYLENE 
« 
CLOSE-CUT AROMATIC SOLVENTS 
ae 
METHYL NAPHTHALENES 
* 
ETHYLENE 
ETHYLENE OXIDE 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
AND OTHER ETHYLENE DERIVATIVES 
& 
PROPYLENE OXIDE 
PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
AND OTHER PROPYLENE DERIVATIVES 
o 
AROMATIC BITUMENS 





Enquiries should be addressed to the Sales Department 


PETROCHEMICALS LIMITED 
170 PICCADILLY - LONDON - W.1 


, 


Telephone: MAYfair 6618 Telegrams: Petricals, Piccy, London 
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CARTWRIGHTS 


ENGINEERS & SURVEYORS . 
MANCHESTER 2. 


























HOLLAND - §.L.M 


Rotary Compressors and Vacuum Pumps 


LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS : LONG LIFE 
INITIAL EFFICIENCIES MAINTAINED 
OVER YEARS OF SERVICE 


The B.A. Holland Engineering Co. Ltd. 


Works: Slough, Bucks. 
q Technical Office: LINDO LODGE, STANLEY AVENUE, CHESHAM, BUCKS. Telephone: Chesham 406 
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Phene : Chancery 
6041 (12 lines) 
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for 

Acids 

Chemicals 

Drugs and Botanicals 


Filter Aids, Bentonites 
and Zircon 


Mercurials 
Metal Powders 


Protective Coatings 


F. W. BERK & Co., Ltd. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 1-19, NEW 
OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


Alse at 81, FOUNTAIN STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
Works: Abbey Mill> Chemical Works, Stratford, E.15. 
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ACID-RESISTING BENCHES 


and LABORATORY (f.5), FITTINGS 


ahs i} 









‘*Cygnet’’ Laboratory 
Furniture is backed by years of 
experience in the selection of 
suitable timber for the job. 
Benches, racks, fume-cupboards, 
shelving and other fixtures made 
to order in Teak or other Acid- 
resisting Hardwoods at keen 
prices. Send your enquiries 
now. 





THE MARK OF THE 





CYGNET JOINERY LTD., HIGHER SWAN LANE, BOLTON. Bolton 5576/7 


CRAFTSMAN 














M. « W. GRAZEBROOK L? 5, 


ENGINEERS and IRONFOUNDERS 





Telephone 
DUDLEY —— 
243! —— 
Fabricated Plant cg 
in’ Mild and Tanks, etc. 
Stainless Steel Homogeneous 
for Chemical and Lead Lining 


Allied Trades 
to 
Clients’ Designs 


Max. Machining 
Capacity 
20ft. dia. 





Flash Butt Welding 
of STEEL RINGS, etc. 


All Sections—Max: Area 8 sq. ins. 
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PROTECTION 











a versatile constructional 


acrylic sheet is 


’ 


‘Perspex 


it protects 


In many industrial applications 


material. 


products from contamination and safeguards the worker. 
‘Perspex’ is available in crystal clear, or a wide range of 


coloured sheets. 

















P.325 
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PURE and 


HYDROFLUORIC AGID | see» 


PURE 








Redistilled hydrofluoric acid is in 
regular production by B.D.H. on a 
scale adequate to meet all current 
demands. Orders can be accepted 
for the immediate delivery of pure 
and specially pure grades for in- 


dustrial and scientific purposes. 





\ 


Pure neutral and acid fluorides can also 
be supplied promptly in bulk. 
Ammonium fluoride Nickel fluoride 
Ammonium bifluoride Potassium fluoride 
Magnesium fluoride Sodium fluoride 
Manganese fluoride Strontium fluoride 
Please ask for list of the B.D.H. Fine 
Chemicals available in quantity for special- 


ised industrial use. 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 


B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 


Telephone: Povle 962 POOLE DORSET Telegrams: Tetradome Poole 


HA/LChem/! 

















CHEMICAL LEADWORK 


LEAD LINED TANKS, PIPES, COILS - 
ELECTRO-PLATING TANKS & FITTINGS 





Servicing existing plant a speciality 





S. PORTER & CO. LTD. 


ASSOCIATED WITH NORDAC LTD. 


DUKES ROAD, WESTERN AVENUE 
LONDON, W.3 


Telephone: ACOrn 2289 











_ 
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Chemical Age 


The Weekly Journal of Chemical Engineering and Industrial Chemistry 





BOUVERIE HOUSE 154 FLEET STREET LONDON E.C.4 
Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON °* Telephone: CENTRAL 3212 (20 lines) 





Volume LXI 


30 July 1949 


Number 1568 





Future of British Minerals 


ELDOM has a Government-spon- 

sored report representing the results 
of detailed and necessarily protracted 
inquiries made its appearance more 
opportunely than the Report of the 
Mineral Development Committee.* It 
will stand as one of the comparatively 
few redeeming features of Mr. Emanuel 
Shinwell’s term of office as Minister of 
Fuel and Power that he was at least 
officially responsible for the appoint- 
ment, in August, 1946, of the committee 
of 12, including mining experts, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Westwood, 
whose report on mineral resources and 
prospects in the United Kingdom now 
comes to hand—at a time when the likeli- 
hood of diminished purchases from over- 
seas makes vitally important any 
evidence which can lead to enlargement 
of home supplies. While the report is 
more of a stocktaking document than 
a blueprint for new production, it has 
many constructive suggestions, which 
deserve an impartial hearing, un- 
coloured by the dislike that will 
inevitably be felt for one of its funda- 
mental proposals—that the State 
should control the further exploitation 
of a wide group of mineral ores. That 
is suggested as one of the functions of 
a Mineral Development Commission, 
and the present Minister of Fuel has 








* Report of the Mineral Development Committee, 
Cmd 7732; the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


conferred official blessing on _ that 
proposal. 

No fair judgment of this recom- 
mendation can be formed without taking 
account of the effect of the Town and 
Country Planning Acts, which have 
already deprived all owers of un- 
exploited minerals of the right to bene- 
fit from their development. The 
deplorable result of that legislation has 
been to remove all incentive to new 
mineral development by _ private 
owners, from whom ‘“ development 
value’ of land has been transferred 
to the Central Land Board. It is to be 
noted, however, that one of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Peter Thornycroft, M.P., 
dissociated himself from the proposal 
to set up a commission. 

At the time of its appointment and 
during much of the period in which 
the investigations were carried out, the 
committee could not foresee to what 
extremities we were to be driven in 
1949 by the dissipation of hard cur- 
rency. Had that been possible, the 
committee might have made its con- 
tribution somewhat more valuable by 
appending a more specialised study of 
the possibilities—limited though they 
may be—of substituting home _pro- 
duced minerals for some of those which 
we may soon be obliged to take on a 
considerably less liberal scale from the 
traditional foreign producers. The 
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present report and the uncomfortable by barytes, barium brines, witherite and 
economic tidings with which it has fluorspar, in that order, included china 
more or less coincided do clearly indi- clay, ball clays, gypsum, anhydrite, 
cate the need for an investigation on salt, potash, fullers’ earth, tale, serpen- 
those lines by a full-scale commission, tine and glass sand. Nearly all these 
rather than a_ specialised committee minerals are of the utmost interest to 
such as this, whose limited terms of chemical industries, and wherever the 
reference were formidable enough. special committee has been able to 
The committee had in mind some- point to possibilities of raising produc- 
thing of this sort when it framed the tion totals it has performed a useful 
recommendation which appears in the service for those industries. Having 
final summary: that there should be regard to the fact that mineral pros- 
set up a Mineral Development Commis- pecting in the United Kingdom was old 
sion on lines similar to the Coal Com- long before many of the better known 
mission, to work in close collaboration producing areas were opened up, it is 
with the Geological Survey (DSIR). not to be expected that there are now 
The corollary that the commission easily unexplored deposits sufficiently 
should acquire the ownership ‘“ of large to change the supply position 
certain specified minerals ’’ opens up in short time. ; 
highly unattractive posibilities, byt The committee has possibly under- 
other suggested functions, such as the stated the prospects, but so far 
promotion and co-ordination of re- from discouraging potential mining 
search and the granting of financial developments, it has underscored in 
aid to private mining, do tend to com- more than one section of the report 
pensate for this further step towards the urgent need for new enterprises, 
cotinaliitRian and has also pointed to some of the 
The cemmittec, Gavenerding “ coal, factors which hindered growth in the 


past. The committee estimates, for 
example, that if the 1947 output is 
maintained, present deposits of tin and 
wolfram concentrates will be exhausted 
in less than ten years. On the same 
(continued on page 140) 


oil, bedded ironstone and substances of 
widespread occurrence ’’ (gravel, slate, 
etc.) has concentrated on tin, tungsten, 
lead, haematite iron and zine ores and 
14 non-metal deposits. The last, headed 
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Notes and Comments 


Export Cuts 

HE disquieting evidence which 

June has yielded of some weaken- 
ing in United Kingdom export trade 
has necessarily had its counterpart in 
the totals of heavy chemicals sold over- 
That there has been some set- 
hack in sales of industrial chemicals, 
and notably some which are regarded 
us basie from the standpoint of produc- 
tion here and of needs of foreign 
industry, is evident. One of the more 
conspicuous pointers in this connection 
is what has been happening in the 
widely used group of sodium chemi- 
cals. Sales of sodium carbonate, soda 
ash, ete., have dwindled from jsome 
383,000 cwt. in June, 1948, to 299,000 
in May this year, and last month had 
dropped steeply to 150,372 cwt. That 
item alone represents a fall of more 
than £200,000 in the monthly earnings 
in June in the two years. Caustic soda 
has experienced a rather less severe 
reduction, from some 203,000 cwt. a 
year ago to 157,998 ewt. last June, and 
a notable rally a month before to over 
254,000 cwt. has helped to keep the 
long-term account on a rather steadier 
hasis. Among the many factors which 
had contributed to this change in pros- 
pects for these traditionally large 
items in the chemical trading account 
the accumulation of surpluses in 
several parts of the world, not long 
released from conditions of acute 
scarcity, is fairly widespread: for 
example, in India, where severe buying 
cuts have been made. The evidence 
yielded in the current Trade and Navi- 


seas. 


gation Accounts of the large help 
which British countries as a_ whole 
have given to uphold the sodium 


chemicals trading account might well 
be taken as a timely hint in framing 
future overseas trading policy. While 
the total yield of chemicals, disregard- 
ing drugs and dyestuffs, £3,665,357, was 
almost £1 million less than was realised 
in May, the result was, in fact, little 
over £200,000 less profitable than in 
June last year. 


Coal Facts 


OOD news about coal is rare, so 
that the rather better tidings just 
given by Sir Arthur Street, deputy 
chairman of the National Coal Board, 
in Birmingham last week-end were 
imbued with scarcity value. He dis- 
closed that in the first haif of this year 
coal output topped 102 million tons, 
compared with 99.78 million tons at 
this time last year. Rather more 
promising were the facts he quoted to 
show that the gradual climb to better 
results was a long continued process 
stili operating, although at a rather 
slackened rate. Compared with the 
low level record of 175 million tons of 
deep mined coal raised in 1945 and the 
subsequent 180, 186 and 197 million 
tons in 1946, 1947 and 1948, the present 
rate of output can readily be made to 
appear phenomenal—provided what 
was commonly raised before the cur- 
rent outlook on the function of coal 
mines is rigidly excluded from view. 


Earnings and Output 


ROM that modified standpoint, 
there are good grounds for relief in 
some of the points raised by Sir Arthur 


Street and amplified in this week’s 
publication by the NCB, “Coal 
Figures.’’ Output per manshift at the 


face has risen from 2.76 tons in 1946 
to just three tons throughout the first 
half of this year, and there has been 
an even steeper rise in the first 
quarter of this year. It is no doubt 
ungracious to recall that miners were 
averaging three tons per shift in 1938. 
‘Coal Figures ’’—which has nothing 
to say about coal prices— discloses that 
the average weekly earning, including 
8s. allowances, of miners in the first 
quarter of the year was £8 18s, 7d. 
Chemical Crop Protection 

HE comparatively lukewarm in- 

terest shown by: farmers in pest 
control products and their failure to 
make the best use of them, despite 
their influence on crop protection, was 
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the subject for comment by Lord 
Bledisloe when, as_ president, he 
recently opened the second Inter- 


national Crop Protection Congress in 
London. While the fruit-grower appre- 
ciates the value of pest control and 
weed killers are slightly more freely 
used, it seems that the farmer still re- 
tains much of his traditional conserva- 
tive outlook on the newer chemical 
aids to husbandry. Market research 
by such organisations as Shell Chemi- 
cals’ horticultural section, and_ the 
farm service of Shell-Mex confirms 
this, and although the various pest 
control products are already marketed 
at prices which make théir use econo- 
mically practicable, greater use and 
more co-operation by the farmers 
would almost certainly enable the cost 
to be further reduced. 


Smokers’ Cure ? 

HE Americans have an engaging 

readiness to look at commonplace 
materials with a speculative eye. It is 
a commendable habit which in the 
persons of some of this country’s 
early industrial chemists, produced 
returns of almost fabulous, proportions. 
That result is perhaps not to be ex- 
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pected from current investigations in 
the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
of what goes to make up cigarette 


smoke. The quick answer here might 
well be ‘‘ about 90 per cent Customs 
duty.’’ The American workers, fortu- 


nately, are still able to take an 
unimpassioned view, and have deter- 
mined that each average cigarette pro- 


duces in burning two distinct smoke . 


streams, that which is drawn through 
the cigarette and is predominantly 
acid in character, and the secondary 
stream emitted from the glowing end, 
which is alkaline. Smoking—mechani- 
cally—200 cigarettes in an _  8-hour 
day, the U.S. workers have estab 
lished that the average American 
cigarette provides the smoker with 
all these incidentals: 4.3 ml. carbon 
monoxide, 7.7 per cent by volume 
carbon dioxide, equivalent to 34 ml. 
per cigarette; hydrogen sulphide 0.0019 
per cent by volume of gaseous phase. 
Hydrogen cyanide was not detected. 
Acetylene was found in the cigarette 
smoke and there were some _ other 
unsaturated hydrocarbons. Now we 
know why these chemical generators 
used to be called ‘* gaspers.’’ 





FUTURE OF BRITISH MINERALS 


(continued from page 138) 


accounting basis, barytes, witherite, 
fluorspar and haematite iron ore might 
also be exhausted within 10 to 20 years 
if no supplementary supplies are added 
in that period. Salt, anhydrite and 
gypsum may serve for 50 years or so. 

The assumption that we shall be con- 
tent to go on living on our present 
mineral capital without taking any 


effectual steps to add to it is not 
seriously entertained, and there are 
several indications that the age of 


mineral discovery here is not nearly 
ended. Possibly the most encouraging 
factor in this connection is the con- 
siderable advances in mining tech- 
nology and even greater development 
of equipment made since many of the 
older mineral workings were abandoned 
as being uneconomic. One is reminded 
of the great increase represented by 
the modern capacity for plumbing 


great depths and tapping soluble salts 
by pumping in the committee’s revela- 
tions about what has been brought to 
light in recent times from the explora- 
tory borehole sunk by the D’Arcy 
Exploration Co., Ltd., at Aislaby, near 
Whitby, in 1938. The outstanding fact 
is that from this borehole came 
evidence that potash lies there. This 
was the first proof that K:O exists, in 
this case as about 45 ft. of polyhalite of 
15.6 per cent potash content at about 
4500 ft., interspersed with salt beds and 
potasium chloride. 

It is scarcely likely that this will 
prove the last ‘‘ windfall ’’ that deep 
exploration is to yield, so that the 
obligation to press on with all similar 
work cannot be disregarded. There 
remains, however, the widespread con- 
viction that these ends would be more 
directly approached by the expert 
mining groups and the Geological Sur- 
ew help from the Ministry of 

uel. 
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LEAD AND ZINC PRICES 
Official Rates Raised Again 
HE third revision within three weeks 


ot lead and zinc prices, reflecting the 
intimate dependence of Ministry of Sup- 


ply trading upon the American market, 
has been announced this week. Good 
soft pig lead is raised (per ton) by 


£1 7s. 6d. to £82 7s. 6d., and good ordinary 
brand zinc by £2 15s. to £63 10s. 

These increases are evidently influenced 
by a fresh advance in U.S. prices. Lead 
in New York was, on July 25, raised by 
le. to 144c. per Ib. and zine by 3c. to 10c. 
Similar increases have been made by the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of 
Canada 

The recent Ministry of Supply price 
fluctuations: (THe CuemicaL AGE, 61, 78 
and 11) have been these :- 

Goop SOFT PIG LEAD 

New price Old price 
£ s. £ 5s. 
aclu ieconscalidyte ieemsaiakndeal 75 10 82 0 
ER poe tr ere 81 0 75 10 
ORDINARY BRAND ZINC 
New price Old price 
S «6. £ «&. 
Le A 58 0 78 0 
60 15 58 0 


July 12 
July 14 


Goop 


July 12 
July 19 





THE 29th BIF 


PPLICATIONS have already been 

received for more than half of the 
total space available at the 29th British 
Industries Fair at Earls Court and 
Olympia in London. (May 8 to 19, 1950.) 
In Birmingham, where a similar propor- 
tion has been received by the Chamber of 
Commerce, extensions are being made to 
the outdoor section. 

In the London section over 800 exhibi- 
tors have applied for more than 300,000 
sq. ft. out of a maximum of 555,00) 

vailable. Requests for space are being 
made in numbers similar to last year, but 
as the closing date for applications has 
been advanced by two weeks, to July 3v, 
1949, there may be a sharp increase in 
the waiting list of late applicants. By 
mid-August, nine months before the Fair, 
the organisers must assess the scale on 
which each industry will be represented. 

At Birmingham, there is no_ fixed 
closing date and the rate of application 
is well up to last year. By conversion of 
40,000 sq. ft. of car park, the available 
space will be increased. to 450,000 sq. ft., 
making possible a_ special display oi 
British contractors’ plant. 


LINSEED OIL SUBSTITUTE 
Promising Research at Liverpool 


CIENTISTS at Liverpool University 

have succeeded in producing a substi- 
tute for linseed oil from the seed of a 
West African wild vine. Lord Hankey, 
chairman of the Colonial Products Re- 
search Council, described it in the House 
of Lords on July 19 as a very promising 
and valuable substitute. The botanical 
name of the wild vine is tetracarpidium 
conophorum, and the oil is called cono- 
phor oil. Before it can be determined 
whether the oil can be produced in bulk 
it has to be ascertained whether the wild 
vine will grow as a cultivated crop, and 
experiments on these lines are being made 
in Nigeria. 

Prof. T. P. Hilditch, professor of indus 
trial chemistry at Liverpool University— 
distinguished for his work on the chemis 
try of natural fats—has been working at 
the head of a small group of scientists in 
the university laboratory for the past six 
years on the seed of the wild vine. “ It 
is two years since we reported that it 
might be useful,’’ he said recently, “* but 
progress is bound to be slowed down, 
because the vine takes two years to 
lower. It is not like flax which gives a 
yearly crop. I know that they are taking 
the job of cultivating the vine very seri- 


ously in Nigeria, and they are getting 
some interesting results. It might be ten 
vears before the vine is really under full 


cultivation.”’ 

A Colonial Products Research Council 
report says says success depends upon the 
possibility of producing at least 10,000 
tons of oil a year. The spasmodic pro- 
duction of a few tons or hundreds of tons 
of a drying oil would be of no permanent 
interest to the paint and varnish indus- 


try. Commercial tests have been under- 
taken by firms engaged in this indus 
try and the linoleum industry. If avail 


able in quantity, conophor oil would be a 
very welcome addition to the world’s sup- 
plies of drying oils. 

Among members of the Liverpool Uni 
versity research team in the early experi- 
—— under Prof. Hilditch were Dr. 

- D. Gunstone, who afterwards took up 
an appointment at Glasgow University, 


and Dr. J. P. Riley. 





“Higher Employment Rate 
The unemployment figure for the month 
ended June 13 was 263,643, a drop of 
40,522 from that of the previous month. 
This was the lowest figure for two years. 
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June Total was £1 Million Less 
HEMICAL exports from the United 10,644 tons to 38883 tons; tar oil from 
Kingdom in June, with a _ total of 1,077,401 gal. to 1,129,355 gal.; nickel salts 
£6,947,307, showed a decrease of £1,144,442 from 6214 cwt. to 3672 ewt.: salt from 
from the May figure of £8,091,749, and 23,479 tons to 15,321 tons; sodium car- 
were £222,459 less than in June, 1948. honate from 299,649 ewt. to 150,372 cwt. 
Notable decreases from May totals include caustic soda from 254,561 cwt. to 157,998 
formic acid from 5641 cwt. to 1973 ewt.; cwt. The total figure for exports of 
salicylic acid from 173,534 lb. to paints, pigments and colours fell from 
120,362 lb.; ammonium nitrate’ from 195,218 cwt. to 155,894 cwt. 
CHEMICAL EXPORTS Tons Tons 
June June Zinc oxide ... 838 1,060 
1949 1948 Total value of chemical manu- 
Cet Cwt factures, eee drugs and 
- ‘ aa fogged dyestuffs £3,665,357 £3,891,303 
Formic acid 1,973 3,751 0 , 
Lb. Lb. oe a car Oz. 
Salicyclic acid and salicylates 120,362 204,372 Quinine and quinine salts = 284,269 
Value of all other sorts of acid £92,827 £80,756 Acetyl-salicyclic acid 135.286 Fg we 
Tons Tons 100 100 
Aluminium oxide ... cae 17 374 Inter- Inter- 
Sulphate of alumina ‘ 3,405 4,791 national national 
All other sorts of aluminium com- units units 
pounds Insulin 943.679 B44.784 
Ammonium sulphate Mega Mega 
Ammonium nitrate units units 


All other sorts of ammonium com- 


pounds 1,193 1,591 
Cwt Cwt 

Bleaching powder gaa 29,752 28,299 

All other bleaching materials 9,711 12,178 
Gal Gal 

Cresylic acid 83,565 199,510 





Tar oil, creosote ‘oil, anthracene 
oil, ete. 1,129,355 2,949,045 

Value of all other sorts of tar oil | £18,007 £25,980 
Cwt Cwt. 

Collodion cotton 3,343 1,348 
Tons Tons 

Copper sulphate 4,988 1,982 
Cwt Cwt. 

Disinfectants, insecticides, etc. 52,275 54,545 
4 Tons 

Fertilisers 3,777 
Cwt. Cwt. 

Nickel salts ae hal ‘ 3,672 3,504 
Cwt Cwt. 

Lead acetate, litharge, red lead, 

ete. on J ‘ 4,774 9,406 

Gal. Gal. 

Tetra-ethyl lead 86,586 117,521 
Tons Tons 

Magnesium compounds 597 1,049 
Gal. Gal. 

Methyl! alcohol 4,438 1,244 
Cwt Cwt. 

Potassium compounds 4,751 5.548 
Tons Tons 

Salt 15,321 18,616 
Cwt 

Sodium carbonate... 150,372 

Caustic soda 157,998 


Sodium silicate 

Sodium sulphate ... 

All other sodium compounds 
Cream of tartar eae 
Tin oxide 


“18.050 
79.675 
84.099 











Penicillin ... 

Total value of drugs, 
and preparations 

Total value of dyes and dyestuffs 


medicines, 


Plastic materials 
Value 
Chemical glassware 
Value 


Fans 
Value 


Furnace plant 
Value 


Gas and chemical machinery 
Value 


CHEMICAL 


Acetic acid 
Boric acid 
All other sorts 
Borax ‘ 
Calcium carbide... 
c oal tar products 
benzol and cresylic 
Cobalt oxides 


(excluding 
acid) 


Arsenic 
Fertilisers 


lodine 


Potassium chloride 

Potassium sulphate 

All other potassium compounds 

Sodium nitrate . 

re other sodium compounds 
Carbon blacks (from natural gas) 

Total value of chemicals, 
dyes and colours 


drugs, 


683,863 


£1,676,732 £1 
£732,534 
Cwt 
33,344 
£426,268 
Cwt 
1,008 
£44,575 
Cwt 
3,342 
£ 104, 353 


£214. 319 


IMPORTS 


June 
1949 


18, 200 


10. 110 


£2,161 


,126 £3 


334,006 J 





29,474 
£363,659 
Cwt. 
1,828 
£55,687 
Tons 
128 
£89,761 
Tons 
559 
£66,344 
Tons 
808 


£132,773 


June 
1948 
Cwt 
18,985 
6,852 
5,938 





92,639 


2,815,106 
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Tons 
1,060 


891,303 


Inter- 
iational 
units 


844,784 J 


Mega 
units 
334,006 
433,079 
751,305 
Cwt. 


20,474 
363,659 


£89,761 
Tons 
559 
£66,344 
Tons 
808 


2132,773 


June 
1948 
Cwt. 
18,985 
6,852 
5,938 
27,645 
23,005 


14,237 
54 
Tons 


297 
Lb. 

132,301 

Cwt. 
963,988 
26,630 
5,602 
161,738 
5,664 
92,639 


2,815,106 
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First British Potash Deposits 


Report of the Mineral 


lif frst connected account to the 

present time of the sequence of events 
related lo the discovery in North York- 
shire, shortly before the war, of the only 
recorded potash deposits in England, is 
provided by the newly issued report of 
ihe Mineral Development Committee (this 
issue THE CuemicaL AGE, page 137). The 
committee was set up by the Minister of 
Fuel (then Mr. E. Shinwell) in August, 
1946. 

The report recalls that in 1938-39 an 
exploratury borehole for oil was sunk by 
the D’Arey Exploration Co., Ltd., at 
Aislaby, near Whitby. A det ailed state- 
ment of the early information revealed by 
the borehole was given by Dr. G. M. 
Lees and Mr. A. H. Taitt (of the D’ Arcy 
Exploration Co.) to the Geological 
Society of London on December 6, 1944, 
and pub lished in the quarterly journal of 
that society in February, 1946, 

Summarised, this statement notes that 
a salt bed was recorded at a depth of 3655- 
3680 ft., containing not more than 1 per 
cent pote issium chloride (KCl), with a thin 
band of 3.2 per cent KCl at 3800 ft. <A 
second salt bed from 3920-4193 ft. 


con- 
tained a thin bed of * sylvinite ’’ with up 
to 34 per cent KCl. Further records of 
KCL were obtained immediately below 


this, but owing to incomplete core recov 
ery, the exact thickness and quantity 
were unknown, 


Deep Deposit 


A third salt bed from 4312-4775 ft. con- 
tained a solid bed of polyhalite with 15.6 
per cent potash (K,O) about 45 ft. thick. 
Natural yas, about 95 per cent methane, 
under a pressure of 1650 lb. per sq. in., 
was struck at 4212 ft. A short iest gave 
gas production at the rate of 2.5 million 
ca. ft. per day. 

Near the base of the borehole at a 
depth of 4870 ft., water was encountered, 
the analysis of which showed 11,376. 1036 
and 19.028 parts per hundred thousand 
sodium (Na), potassium (K) and chlorine 
(Cl) respectively. his represents almost 
a saturated solution of brine, containing, 
in ‘addition, some KCl in solution. 
Owing to the collapse of the borehole, 
particularly at the salt horizons, the exist- 
ing borehole could not be used for any 
further exploration or for longer pumping 
tests on the supply of natural gas and 
brine available. ‘ 


Development Committee 


Geological evidence from the borehole 
and the surrounding district suggests that 
salt beds of the type recorded are likely 
to occupy a considerable area extending 
mainly eastwards and not to be isolated, 
or fortuitous occurrences. Such deposits 
ere stated to have been produced by the 
evaporation in Permian times of a sea, 
called the Zechstein Sea, long known to 
geologists as having once exte ended across 
North Germany to East Britain. Impor- 
tant deposits of similar salts which accu 
mulated in the same area have been 
worked in Germany on a large scale for 
many years. 


Two Potash Sources 


It will be noted that the existence of 
two different potash salts has been 
recorded; sylvinite, containing KCl, and 
polyhalite, containing potassium sulphate. 
Of the two the former is by far the more 
important as a raw material for manu- 
facturing fertilisers. Unfortunately, for 
technical reasons and because the boring 
was for oil, the recovery of the core from 
the borehole was incomplete in the salt 
horizons where KCl was recorded. 

The _ attention of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Utd., was drawn by the D’Arcy 
Company to the salt deposits, which were 
not then known to contain potash salts, 
and they were invited to examine the 
borehole vores. The salts were found to 


consist chiefly of commor salt (sodium 
chloride), anhydrite (caleium sulphate). 
sylvinite (mixed potassium and sodium 


chloride! Polyhalite (a hydrous sulphate 
of ealeium, magnesium and_ potassium) 
was afterwards “recognised to be present 
by Prof. W. G. Fearnsides and _ Prof. 
C. E. Tilley. 


In Abeyance 


No action was taken in regard to fur- 
ther explor ation until 1948. Prior to that 
time, LC.1, Ltd., which was already 
working culelaite and salt further north 
in the Teeside area, did not consider the 


information then available justified fur- 
ther exploration from the commercial 
standpoint. However, in 1943 it drew 


the attention of the Ministry of Supply 
to the occurrence in view of a possible 


decision by that Ministry to undertake 
exploration as a wartime emergency 
measure. 

This information was brought to the 
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attention of the Non-Ferrous Metallic Furthermore, it was realised that the | 
Ores Committee (chairman, Sir William recuvery ef potash by this means would | 
Larke, K.BE.), which reported that the involve also the separation of about 10 
discovery was potentially important and times the quantity of common salt, and 


recommended that if home-produced 
potash was required, immediate — steps 
should he taken to ascertain the extent 
and thickness of the deposits by means of 
further exploratory boreholes. This re- 
port also recommended that the mineral 
rights covering the potash occurrences 
should be nationalised. 

It was eventually decided not to proceed 
at that time, since it appeared that even 
should further boring give’ tavuurable 
results, the opening up of a mine at that 
depth to develop the deposits would be 


a long-term undertaking and costly in 
money and manpower. Other ways of 
working the occurrences, t.e., by pumping 
the brine at the base of the borehole, 
were apparently not considered. 
Potential Value 

_ In Sepiember, i946, immediately after 
its appointment, the Mineral Develop- 


ment Committee thought the facts should 
be re-examined without delay in view of 
the potential importance of the discovery. 
I.C.I. kindly supplied the committee with 
further reports and I.C.I.’s attention was 
naturally centred on the possible value of 
the subst: antial deposit of polyhalite. That 
company’s opinion at the time was that, 
while more information about the deposits 
was essential, and because further bore- 
holes would be costly, the committee 
should arrange some preliminary research 
work on the value of polyhalite as a ferti 
liser and investigate the cost and practic- 
ability of mining it at about 4500 ft. 
The existence of the methane gas under 
pressure immediately above the poly 
halite would have added to the mining 
difficulties From the commercial point 
ef view, I.C.I. doubted whether, on the 


facts available, the project could compete 
with imported potash. The committee 
ascertained that, although research in 


America suggested that such mineral had 
some value as a fertiliser when untreated, 
il could not yet be stated that it would 
be worth winning from this depth, or that 
if it needed further chemical treatment 
the final product would not be too costiy 

In December, 1947, after further discus 
sion with Dr. G. M. Lees, Prof. S. E. 


Hollingworth and the Geological Survey 
at a special meeting decided that, sub 
Ject to the results of further boring and 
pumping tests, a production of potash 
might be achieved more quickly and 
cheaply by pumping the brine solution 
which was proved at the base of the 
D’Arey horehole. 


that the economics of the project might | 
be favourably influenced if the salt could 
also be used. There was also the possi- 
bility of natural gas, if it were found to 


exist in quantity, being utilised in con 
nection with the pumping as a source of | 
fuel in the extraction process, or being 
developed concurrently for other pur- 
poses. 

Dr. A. Fleck, a director of I.C.I., later 





attended this meeting and his attention 
was drawn to the opinion the committee 
had reached. He admitted that up to 
that time }.C.I. had not thought that the 
extraction of potash from the deposits 
was a proposition which would justity 
commercial development by the company. 
After this meeting, however, I.C.I. exnm 
ined the brine-pumping scheme and_ sub- 
sequently wrote to the committee 


(February, !948) that it thought the pre- 
ject held sufficient promise to justify 
further exploratory boring; this it was 


prepared to undertake at its own expense. 

In March, 1948, the committee com- 
municated its provisional conclusions to 
the Minister, emphasising that on the face 
of :t, the brine-pumping scheme was more 
attractive than mining polyhalite. The 
committee stated that the prospect of 
proving thicker beds of sylvinite must not 
be overlooked as this was potentially much 


more important. 
LC.1. Investigates 
I.C. I. “commenced one exploratory bore 
hole later in 1948, with the main objective 
of investigating the potentialities of the 


potassium-bearing brine. 
1949, when 
borehole 
5500 ft., 
trated 


By February, 
this account was written, the 
had been carried to a depth ol 
but it had not adequately pene 
the limestone strata in which the 
brine had Leen found in the earlier bore 
bole, and technical limitation of the only 
equipment at present available prevented 
the borehole being carried to a greater 
depth. No further information about the 
prospects of the brine-pumping scheme 


therefore, had yet been obtained. 

This latest borehole, however, has 
vielded other information of great value. 
Precautions were taken to obtain cores 
of the strata in which the potash salts 
were recorded in the original borehole, 


and the committee understands that indi- 
cations of a substantial thickness of 
potassium minerals were obtained which 
are promising enough to justify further 
exploratory work. Furthermore, it 
would appear that interest may again 
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turn to the possibility of recovering potas- 
sium chloride either by mining or by a 
solution method, rather than by pumping 
the deeper seated potassium-bearing 
brine. 

Though the magnitude in a geological 
sense and the economic importance of this 
latest discovery have yet to be proved, 
and it may be as long as two years before 
sufficient additional exploration has been 
carried out, it looks as if the prospect is 
emerging of a most important addition 


to the ‘country’s natural reserves. As 
this is the first indication of the occur- 
rence of a_ substantial quantity of a 


mineral highly valuable to agriculture, the 
whole of our domestic requirements of 
which are at present imported, great sig- 
nificance must be attached to this inform- 
ation, the report states. 

If the most sanguine hopes of this pro- 
ject are realised and it is found that 
sufficient potash can be produced economi- 
cally to make a substantial contribution 
to our domestic requirements, or even to 
make the U.K. self- supporting in this 
respect, then the question of whether one 
firm could or should embark on an under- 
taking »f such national importance ought 
to be examined, adds the committee’s 
report. Furthermore, the development 
of such a project, whether or not it be 
undertaken by more than one firm, should 

* 
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be properly planned and _ related to 
information about the extent and impor- 
tance of the mineral occurrence as a 
whole. st 

In the meantime, now that more specific 
information is available about the extent 
of potash deposits, it is urgently neces- 
sary that further boreholes should be sunk, 
in order that the extent and economic 
value of the occurrence can be _ deter- 
mined and the most suitable method of 
development in the national interest be 
ascertained. Until the proposed Miner ral 


Development Commission is set up, the 
national interest in a project of this 
importance should be secured by some 


form of joint company with a controlling 
State interest, but in which other firms 
who might be interested in potash pro- 
duction in this country should be given 
the opportunity of participating under 
suitable arrangements, 

The committee also recommends that, 
unless its proposals regarding the estab- 
lishment of a Mineral Development Com- 
mission and the nationalisation of mineral 
rights are to be implemented within a 
short time, the mineral right in specified 
potash- bearing minerals shall be national- 
ised separately, and without delay, in the 
same manner in which petroleum mineral 
rights were nationalised under the Petro- 
leum (Production) Act, 1934. 





MINING CONGRESS ENDS 


HE Fourth Empire Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Congress at its final session 
on Saturday (July 16) acclaimed the deci- 
sion of the Empire Council of Mining and 
Metallurgical Institutions to accept the 
a of the Australian Government 

» hold the next congress in Australia in 
1958. The offer of the Australasian Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy to organise 
the meetings was also cordially accepted. 
The New Zealand Government has offered 
to share in making arrangements. 

In winding up the proceedings, Sir 
Henry Tizard, president of the congress, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, the Mayor and Mayoress 
of Oxford and all those companies and vor- 
porations and organising .committees of 
the excursion centres whose generosity 
and_ hospitality had made the congress 
possible. A warm vote of thanks was also 
extended to the Institution of Mining 
Engineers and the Institution of Mining 


and Metallurgy; and to the organising 
secretary of the congress, Mr. F. G. C. 
Cutcliffe. 


TITANIUM PROSPECTS 


NEW and cheaper process for extract- 


ing titanium from ore has_ been 
announced by Canadian experts of the 
Dominion Magnesium Company, Ltd., 


lKienfrew, Ontario. Government experts 
have estimated that the world’s largest 
supply of titanium is in Canada, at Allard 
Lake, Quebec, where deposits of the ore 
are said to total from 150-200 million tons. 

The great ore deposit is 22 miles north 
of Havre St. Pierre, a port on the north 
shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 570 
miles below Montreal. A_ railway is 
already under construction from Havre 
St. Pierre, 27 miles to the ore body. 


So far, U.S. undertakings, the Kenne- 
cott Copper Company and the New Jersey 
Zine Company, have invested $25 million 
in the new metal. Their objective is to 
treat 2500 tons of ore a day. This will 
require the construction of an _ electric 
furnace, to be built at Sorel, Quebec. A 
contract has been let to the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company for 150,000 
h.p. to be made available by 1951. 
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Synthetic Detergents in France 
Annual Production May Soon Reach 50,000 Tons 
washing machine is still very little used 


N the many recent articles on the 
| ba new detergents, American 
progress has figured prominently. Prob- 
ably less has been heard from other 
countries, doubtless for the simple reason 
that there has been less to record. France, 
however, appears to be an exce ption. 

Although, in his comprehensive review 
of the subject, J. P. Sisley (Oleagineux, 
July, 1949, pp.405-413) had necessarily to’ 
devote considerable space to U.S. achieve- 
ments, he brings France well into the 
picture. 

Many Varieties 


Production of synthetic detergents in 
France is expected to reach 50,000 tons 
by 1952, mostly alkyl sulphates and _ sul- 
phonates. This compares’ with over 
220,000 tons produced in U.S.A. in 1947, 
or about one-fifth of France’s soap output. 
Beginning with the alkyl sulphates (sul- 
phonated fatty alcohols), there are several 
made and sold in France, such as Sipons 
(Sinnova), Primatex (Francolor), Melio- 
rans (Beycopal), etc. They are also the 
base of numerous washing preparations, 
Solilaine, Percroix, Floss-Mousse, 
Bouclaine Blanche-Neige, and so 


€.8.5 


Agnel, 


on. 

The sulphonated oxyethylamides of 
fatty acids are well known in France and 
also form the base of numerous speciali- 
ties, including Sodapon T, Enerpon, Gal- 
loran, Solepals, Amitex TB, ete., and in 


washing preparations: Catox,  Lavix, 
Mirabelle, Monolys, Orix. 
Another group of comparable impor- 


tance is that of the alkyl-arylsulphonates, 
including those with long straight paraf- 
finic chains, for which Valtee has _pro- 
posed the name __liparylsulphonates. 
For products of the Nekal type, or con- 
densates of a monomeric olefin, he has 
suggested the designation aleoyls or poly- 
alcoylarylsulphonates. 

The mono form of the latter has specially 
good softening qualities in either a hot or 
cold medium, as well as high stability. 
The poly compounds have similar pro- 
perties, as well as marked degreasing 
powers. Owing, however, to their lack 
of molecular orientation their detergent 
properties are considered poor. 

These relatively complex bodies are 

sapable of innumerable modifications in 
structure and properties; and Sisley thinks 
that, in France, the problem of selection 
for specific purposes should be a matter 
of careful study since the automatic 


in France. French examples of this class 
or of materials containing them are Sin 


nopons and Sivannons NSL, Ergagnols, 
Texaryl DS, Arylon, PAIC Agnel, Muir, 


Superlavix. 

Among the alkyl sulphonates, those of 
Etab. Kuhlmann are fairly well known 
under the name of Ekasol D and Ekasol 
Hi, both in liquid form. But this class, 
though definitely of a detergent nature, 
is less efficient than those mentioned 
above. Of the secondary alkyl sulphates, 
Teepol is also well known in France, and 
among other things, forms a base for 
specialities used in the treatment or 
washing of woollens, e.g., Bain-Mousse. 

In the field of non-ionic products, i.e., 
without active ions, there are three main 
groups: (a) non-dispersible, (b) disper 


sible, and (c) soluble. They were brought 
to the attention of French manufac- 


turers by Sisley in 1943, in a paper read 
at the Centre de Perfect. Tech. de la 
Maison de Chimie. Another classification 
besides that based on behaviour with 
water is :— 
1. Products obtained by auto-condensa 
tion of ethylene oxide, of which 
Polyglycol, Carbowax, and Emka 
pols are examples. 
2. Products obtained by condensation 
of oils or fats or their derivatives 
with ethylene oxide. Examples 
include: derivatives of fatty acids 
(Edunine ON, Cémulsol, Emulsov; 
of fatty aleohols (Emulphor QO); of 
aliphatic amides (Ethomids); and of 
aliphatic amines (Antarox E). 
Products obtained by condensation 
of oxy-alkyl-aryl compounds with 
ethylene oxide, as exemplified by the 
well known Igepals, Triton, Sipon, 
etc. 


4) 


Oe 


Popular Form 


Because of the absence of active ions, 
these products have no affinity for textile 
fibres, and their properties depend on 
length of the aliphatic chaia and on the 
extent of oxy-ethylation. An important 
French product of this class is Léonil O 
(oleic alcohol condensed with 20 mol. of 
ethylene oxide), regarded as an excellent 
detergent for woollens; another variant is 
Léonil FFO, obtained by condensation of 
hexyl-heptyl-beta-naphthol with 8 mol. 
ethylene oxide. 


(continned on page 148) 
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BUYERS’ MARKET FOR GERMAN CHEMICALS 


Export Agreements with France, Poland, Iran and Japan 


NDUSTRIAL chemicals were one of 

the few industries in western Germany 
which further increased production dur- 
ing the month of June. Complete statis- 
tics for the first half of 1949 are expected 
to show substantial advances compared 
with the preceding year. 

In May, production of sulphuric acid 
amounted to 78,200 tons (SO;) against 
48,100 tons in June, 1948; phosphatic fer- 
tilisers to 25,500 tons (P:0;) against 
12,100 tons; dyestuffs to 1219 tons against 
525 tons; soap to 6010 tons against 2371 
tons; and washing agents to 15,000 tons 
against 10,600 tons, 

Of special interest in view of the con- 
troversy concerning the dismantling of 
coal-oil plants are the statistics for the 
Fischer-Tropsch plants. These produced 
4879 tons of primary products in May, 
1775 tons of synthetic petrol, 573 tons of 
paraffin ‘‘ gatsch,’’ and 133 tons of hard 
paraffin. 

Several more of the trade agreements 
which expired at the middle of this year 
have been extended for a period of 12 
months, including those with France and 
Denmark. Chemicals are figuring pro- 
minently among the goods which western 
Germany has undertaken to supply. An 
agreement concluded with Poland pro- 
vides for exports of $4.6 million worth 
of chemicals from western Germany. 
Finland is to receive $800,000 worth of 
west German chemicals and_ colours, 
Portugal $1.5 million worth of chemical 
and allied products, and Iran $1.8 worth 
of chemicals, paints, etc. Paints, dyes, 
and chemical fertilisers also account for 
a substantial part of the $10 million 
allocation of goods for Japan, 


Russian Aims 


The trade negotiations with the Soviet 
occupation zone of Germany are making 
very slow progress, and an agreement is 
by no means certain yet, but the Soviet 
zone authorities have stated that they 
wish to spend Dm.12 million on chemical 
products from western Germany. The 
eastern zone has at the same_ time 
presented a list of goods which are avail- 
able for dispatch to the West, including 
chemical products amounting to Dm.5.85 
million. 

The renewal of trade agreements, in 
some cases providing for greatly increased 
shipments, has been noted with con- 
siderable interest by German chemical 


e 


manufacturers, because marketing diff- 
culties have arisen in several sectors of 
the industry during recent months. While 
seasonal factors may be largely respon- 
sible for the fact that a substantial part 
of the nitrogen fertiliser production—up 
to 60 per cent—has to be put into store, 
this explanation cannot be offered for the 
slow sale of soda ash and caustic soda, 
already reflected in declining outputs, 

The decline in alcohol production during 
May is attributed to the high prices, 
which are said to have adverselw affected 
the export prospects for organic products 
made from alcohol. Dyestuffs makers also 
report marketing difficulties, but: sales of 
pharmaceutical preparations are said to 
exceed the level usual at this time of the 
year. 

Soap Industry Problems 


The German authorities have been 
urging the abolition of soap rationing 
on the grounds that the production of 
soap and detergents has lately been 
increasing rapidly and actual demand can 
at present be _ satisfied completely. 
Largely as a result of high prices, how- 
ever, consumption has fallen substantially 
below pre-war levels and the standard in 
comparable European countries. As the 
most recent purchases of vegetable oils 
were made at lower prices, price reduc- 
tions are expected, and consumption may 
be expected to improve. 

It is still argued, however, that dis- 
mantling of all Fischer-Tropsch plants 
would deprive the soap industry of a use- 
ful source of raw materials, especially for 
washing powders, which would increase 
the demand for natural fatty acids by 
40,000 tons a year. During the second 
half of 1949 between 24,000 and 28,000 
tons of fatty acid are to be made avail- 
able for the manufacture of soap, 
including 18,000 tons from imports. Better 
supplies of essential oils and other soap 
making materials are also expected. 

The Dortmund Chamber of Industry 
and Commerce has drawn up a memoran- 
dum on the dismantling of Fischer- 
Tropsch plants in which arguments used 
earlier are repeated. It is claimed that 
these plants would prove of particular 


advantage if and when sales of coal 
declined. The Fischer-Tropsch plants 
could use inferior coke which was not 


suitable for metallurgical purposes. 
The products obtained had three and 
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a quarter times the value of the coke 
and gas used, and the plants could there- 
fore help to raise the potential profits of 
ihe coal mining industry, while at the 
same time ensuring additional employ- 
ment for the Ruhr region, 

In the aluminium industrv dismantling 
operations began last week in the Erft- 
werk Grevenbroich, and the aluminium 
works at Téging, Bavaria, have received 
an order for partial dismantling. Both 
plants are owned by Vereinigte Alumi- 
nium-Werke, AG, whose combined output 
capacity exceeds the 85,000 tons a year 
maximum allowed to the western zones. 
German quarters, however, argue that 
after the dismantling at Grevenbroich and 
Toging the permitted maximum output 
will not be attainable, and that in any 
case 85,000 tons a year is less than the 
requirements of the western zones. 


Pharmacy Exports 

The well-known’ Schering pharma- 
ceutical factory in Berlin has been forced 
to dismiss 250 of 1600 employees and to 
introduce a 36 hour-week as a “ rationali- 
sation’? measure. Some of the depart- 
ments moved to western Germany before 
the end of the war are now to be brought 
back to Berlin, but manufacturing activi- 
ties will continue in a branch factory at 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuettel. The export 
business is described as_ satisfactory, 
especially to Turkey and Egypt, and also 
to Switzerland, Spain, Portugal and Siam. 

Bakelite, GmbH, has opened production 
facilities in the works of Chemische 
Fabrik Weyl at Munich-Pasing to make 
up for the loss of its works in the Soviet 
zone and is once again producing phenolic 
resins for the paper and_fibre-board 
industries. It is also making lacquer 
materials, resins for the manufacture of 
brushes, and raw materials for the 
plastics industry. 


Ruhr Dismantling 


DISMANTLING of further synthetic oil 
plant was scheduled to begin in the Ruhr 
this week. 

The machinery to be removed is not in 
production and forms part of the plant 
of the Merbeck chemical works of the 
Rheinpreussen mining company at Moers, 
near Duisburg. 

Coke ovens and machinery for produc- 
ing a number of chemical by-products 
will not be affected, and the maintenance 
staff, who numbered about 100, are 
expected to be found other employment. 


ITALIAN STEEL INDUSTRY 
Modernisation under ECA 


IVE projects to modernise the Italian 

iron and steel industry, involving $9 
million in ECA assistance funds, as part 
of Italy’s four-year programme have been 
upproved by the KCA in Washington. 
Most of the equipment for modernising 
Italian plants will be purchased in the 
U.S.A. It is indicated that a production 
level in the iron and steel industry equi- 
valent to 2.5 million tons of crude steel 
per year is a rational basis for current 
planning. 

The projects approved in Washington 
were :— 

1. Equipment for modernisation of 
steel works of Acciaierie e Ferriere Lom- 
bardy Falck at Milan—$2.2 million in 
ECA funds and 1.7 billion lire. 

2. Cold rolling mill for tin plate for 
Cantieri Metallurgici Italiani at Castell- 
ammare di Stabia—$1.96 million in ECA 
funds and 287.5 million lire. 

3. Slab and billet mill for special steels 
for Cogne SPA in the Aosta Valley— 
— million in ECA funds and 273 million 
ire. 

4. Continuous wire rod mill and bolt 
and nut equipment for SISMA at Villa- 
desse—$2.45 million in ECA funds and 1.6 
billion lire. 

5. Slab and billet mill for I.L.S.S.A.— 
Viola at Pont St. Martin, Aosta Valley— 
$1.46 million in ECA funds and 800 mil- 
lion lire. 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS IN FRANCE 
(Continued from page 146) 

This class of product, first prepared in 
Germany in 1932, is now made in France, 
England, America, and Belgium. The 
author has noted no less than 150 trade 
names belonging to 35 different  tirms. 
Production in the U.S.A. in 1946 was 900 
tons, but this output is now excceded -by 
one firm alone. A limiting factor appears 
to be provision of ethylene oxide. 

The author devotes most of the remain- 

der of his review to the action of deter- 
gents, including synergic effects, with par- 
ticular reference to recent American work 
in this field. 
_He has for many years urged upon the 
French chemical industry the importance 
of synthetic detergents and related pro- 
ducts, emphasising at the same time that 
they are not merely soap substitutes. The 
French manufacturers are advised to 
exercise scrupulous care and _ chemical 
control in selection or production of raw 
materials, and to maintain quality. 
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NEW USES OF LEVULINIC ACID 


Sugar Derivative as a Plastics Material 
From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


| fe its search for new raw materials the 
plastics industry is showing an increas- 
ing interest in levulinic ac id, which is now 
being manufactured in commercial quan- 
tities from sugar. This ketone acid is a 
crystalline solid; its specific gravity is 
1.140 (20°C.); melting point 33.5°C.; boil- 
ing point 246°C., and it dissolves readily 
in water, alcohol or ether. 

Levulinic acid forms salts and esters 
normally, its esters being of particular 
interest for use as plasticisers and solvents, 
e.g., the methyl isopropyl, isoamyl and 
methyl propyl carbinol esters. 

Many laboratory methods are available 
for the synthesis of levulinic acid, the 
simplest being to heat a hexose sugar, 
or a carbohydrate capable of being hydro- 
lysed to a hexose sugar, in an aqueous 
solution with a mineral acid. Thus from 
sucrose, dextrose and levulose the cata- 
lytic action of dilute sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric brings about the following change : 

C;H12.0. > CH,COCH:CH.CO.H 
+ CO + H:O 


Hydrobromic acid is much more eftfec- 
tive as a catalyst than either hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid and 10 per cent hydro- 
bromic acid, when heated for 24 hours at 
130°C. with dry glucose, will give a yield 
of 75.3 per cent of the theoretical amount 
of levulinic acid. In 1944 a British patent 
taken out by Haworth J. Wiggins (No. 
583,533), disclosed that in the preparation 
of levulinic acid from sucrose a low con- 
centration of sodium bromide could be 
used with hydrochloric acid to replace the 
expensive hydrobromic acid, and that by 
increasing the temperature and reducing 
the strength of the sucrose solution a con- 
siderable increase in the yield of levulinic 
acid could be obtained. 


Research on Derivatives 


A great deal of work on the derivatives 
of levulinic acid was carried out in 
America in 1930-33 urader a _ multiple 
fellowship of the Sugar Institute, Inc., 
and the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research. The alkyl esters described by 
G. J. Cox and M. L. Dodds (J. Aver. 
Chem. Soc., 55, 3391 (1933) and Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 25, 967 (1933)) are of considerable 
interest on account of their mutual solu- 
bility with water, stability of the esters 


in water, solubility of gums and resins in 
the esters and their miscibility with 
organic solvents. 

The butyl and amy] esters avpear to be 
the most immediately useful of the alkyl 
esters and, when these become available 
in commercial quantities, it is expected 
that they will find their most important 
outlets in the manufacture of resin-based 
lacquers for coating purposes. 

Plasticisers prepared from levulinic acid 
are claimed to be effective for thermo- 
plastic resins and synthetic rubber. The 
Dow Chemical Company took out a patent 
in 1944 (U.S. Pat. 2,359,622) for the esteri- 
fication of a bisphenol to form 2, 2-bis 

4— £2 — levulinyloxyethoxphenyl) propane, 
which offers promise as a plasticiser. 


Plasticiser Characteristics 


The Resinous Products and Chemical 
Company (U.S. Pat. 2,395,452) disclosed 
the preparation of the  levulinate of 
hydroxy - dehydronordi - cyclopentadiene 
which is claimed to possess useful plasti- 
ciser characteristics; and Commercial Sol- 
vents Corporation (U.S. Pat. 2,406,504) 
has published a method of preparing 
Cyclic Ketol Compounds by treating an 
alkyl levulinate with 2-nitro-1,3-propane- 
diol in the presence of an acid catalyst. 
The Pittsburg Plate Glass Company (U.S. 
Tat, 2,407,413) has patented the use of 
methyl levulinate as a_ plasticiser for 
styrene-maleic anhydride resin and claims 
that it possesses outstanding merit. 

Although initial experiments in the pro- 
duction of levulinic plastics have not been 
entirely successful (the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association reported adversely 
on such resins as compared with commer- 
cial synthetic resins), there is evidence 
that derivatives of levulinic acid may be 
of importance in certain specialised fields. 
In a du Pont patent (U.S, Pat. 2,191,897, 
1940) a water soluble levulinic acid addi- 
tion product of ethanolamine is described 
as a softener for a flexible durable sensi- 
tive cellulosic structure. The Wingfoot 
Corporation (British Pat. 569,407, 1945) 
has discovered a method of making a levu- 
linic plastic by co-polymerising a com- 
pound, such as dichloroallyl levulinate 
with a conjugated butadiene. The result 
is a thermoplastic possessing some interest- 
ing properties. 
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STUDYING SURFACE TEXTURES 
Simple Plastic Reproductions and Light Tests 


EVELOPING a replica procedure 

originated for tests of machined 
metal, J. C. Richmond, . the Enamelled 
Metals Laboratory, and A. C. Francisco, 
research associate of the Porclain Enamel 
Institute, at the U.S. Bureau of Stan- 
dards, have developed a_plastic-replica 
technique by which the texture of porce- 
lain enamel may be conveniently studied 
and compared. 

Evaluation is based on the measurement 
of the haze of an ethyl! cellulose replica of 
the enamel. Such replicas may be readily 
examined by transmitted or reflected 
light, or can be projected for examination 
of the enlarged image. Details seen only 
with difficulty in the original surface are 
readily visible in the replica, which is a 
true reproduction of the surface texture. 

Another advantage of the new method 
is that the replica forms a permanent 
record ior reference. By making a series 
of replicas during an endurance test an 
investigator may follow the progressive 
breakdown of an enamel or metal surface. 

Measurement of surface texture would 
aid in gauging surface defects as they 


The four steps in producing the plastic y 
cellulose solution is spread (top left) pressed under a plastic film, to which it 


adheres when dry. It can 


replica of a porcelain enamel. 


occur in the plant. Moreover, a simple 
quantitative method for measuring this 
property of enamels should find wide use 
not only in the plant, but also in the 
laboratory and in field tests. 

Laboratory tests for resistance to abra- 
sion and attack by acids or alkalis are 
usually designed to reproduce under con- 
trolled conditions the mechanisms _ that 
damage the enamel in service. There- 
fore, quantitative measurements of surface 
texture should be valuable for evaluating 
and correlating the results of laboratory 
tests with performance in service. 

Plastic replicas of porcelain enamel 
surfaces are prepared by a_ procedure 
similar to that used for replicas of 
machined metal surfaces. A solution is 
prepared by dissolving 1 g. of ethyl cellu- 
lose in 100 ml. of a solvent composed of 
80 parts toluene to 20 parts acetone, by 
volume. A small amount of this solution 
ls placed near one edge of the test area 
and is spread and pressed on the surface 
of the specimen under a 4-in. square sheet 
oi ethyl cellulose (0.0075 in. thick) with 
a rubber roller. 





An ethyl 


then be stored in a holder 
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After drying for a few minutes, the 
replica can_be easily stripped from the 
surface. There is a tendency for it to 
curl on further drying, so that it is 
usually placed in a metal holder imme- 
diately after stripping. 

As a part of the bureau’s investigation, 
specimens of 25 enamels, submitted ‘by the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute as represent- 
ing a wide range of abrasion resistance, 
were given the standard (1942) PEI sur- 
face abrasion test. This test is based on 
the measurement of the loss in 45° spe- 
cular gloss of the specimens produced by 
a standard surface abrasion treatment. 
Replicas from the abraded specimens were 
then rated by means of haze measure 
ments, that is, the amount of light 
diffusely transmitted by a specimen, ex 
pressed as a_ percentage of the total 
transmission, 


Close Agreement 


Comparison of the different methods of 
rating 25 enamels revealed that there was 
excellent agreement between the ratings 
of replicas as obtained by visual estimates 
and by haze measurements. Ratings of 
the specimens by the PEI loss-of-gloss 
method agreed fairly well with ratings by 
visual estimates made on the specimens 
and with haze measurements made on 
replicas, taken from the specimens. 

Perfect agreement would not be expected 
in these cases, since different but related 
properties are being evaluated. Poorer 
agreement was obtained between ratings 
by haze measurements on replicas and by 
visual estimates on the various specimens. 

The’ replica technique’ should _ tind 
application wherever small-scale surface 
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Computing irregularities in the replica in 
haze meter, based on two readings of 
light transmission 


roughness is evaluated. It can be used 
to classify surfaces as mat, semi-mat or 
glossy, or to evaluate the degree of rough- 
ness developed in application of the 
enamel. 

Replicas made in the field can be 
examined by the investigator at his con- 
venience, or sent to a central laboratory 
for study. A series of replicas of the same 
area of a test item, made before installa 
tion and after successive periods of ser- 
vice, will permit a _—_ of the progres- 
sive breakdown of a surface, 





Two characteristic replicas showing (left) wear effect, princinally on the peaks of 
a corrugated enamel surface, and (right)the widely distributed damage susiained 


by an “ orange 


peeled’ plain enamel 
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PUMPS FOR THE NEW OIL REFINERIES 


Some of the Chemical Engineering Problems 





One of the reactor pumps at Stanlow 
handling a mixture of hydrocarbon and 
acid 


ROMINENT among the chemical 
engineering problems involved in the 
kuge oil refinery and chemicals-from-oil 
plants now being constructed or put into 
cperation in several parts of the country, 
is the inst: illation of pumps. The cireu- 
lating of the chemical liquids, required in 
the new plant of the Shell Chemical Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., at Stanlow, near 
Kilesmere Port (THe CuemicaL AGr, 61, 
45-47), from one section to another, and 
through stills, tanks, columns and _ heat 
exchangers, has called for a great variety 
of pumping equipment, some of special 
design 
These consist of well over 250 centri- 
fugal pumps, covering the majority of all 
pumping conditions in the new plant, and 
are by Sigmund Pumps, Ltd., which has 
been responsible for this equipment. It is 
stated that some of the liquids are ex- 
tremely volatile, others toxic; many are 
pumped at high temperatures (some above 
600°F.); and again some are expensive, 
costing in some cases over 10s. per gallon. 
All kinds of liquids, from propanes and 
butanes to viscose fuels, have to be dealt 
with. These conditions demand extreme 
reliability of the pumps throughout, but 
especially of the shaft sealing member, in 


order to reduce leakage to an absolute 
minimum. 

The large number of pumps involved 
created a considerable maintenance prob 
lem, as it seemed quite out of proportion 
to have a spare pump available for each 
duty, as is often done in refineries. To 
deal with all these aspects, all the duties 
to be performed were tabulated and then 


grouped. Thus,’ three _ basic pump 
designs were selected: a_ single-stage 


pump, a two-stage pump and a multi 
stage barrel pump. Within these groups 
steps were taken to keep variations of 
parts to a minimum by employing the 
same internal parts in all three groups, 
i.e., ali employing the same impellers and 
wear rings, and between single and two- 
stage pumps only one bearing assembly 
is used. 

Thus, about half of the total number 
of pumps supplied use the same wear rings, 
shaft sleeves and other wearing parts in 
single, two-stage and multi-stage units, 
and even in some vertical sump pumps. 
There are only two sizes of impellers used 
in these pumps, differing only in width, 
thus leaving all other components similar. 
A second batch of about 80 pumps uses 
another size of impeller and relevant com- 
ponents, one bearing assembly only being 
used for this group. 


Facilitating Maintenance 


Over three-quarters of all the pumps 
have only two sizes of bearing assemblies 
in single and two-stage pumps, the inevit- 
able problems of maintenance during 
operation being much facilitated by this 
method and the work of storekeeping 
reduced to a few items only, which not 
only simplifies maintenance but also 
reduces considerably the outlay for spare 
parts. 

Most of the pumps employ diffusers in 
either a ring -asing or a volute casing. 
This has, in the case of ring casings, sim- 
plified the positioning of pump branches, 
the intakes being either horizontal, left 
or right, with outlets opposite, or top-top 
in an otherwise similar casing and similar 
direction of rotation. 

Apart from this consideration, how- 
ever, — were chosen for another 
important »ason. As is well known, 
simple a type pumps have a heavy 
radial thrust, set up by pressure condi- 
tions in the volute against the shaft. This 
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tends not only to deflect the shaft in one 
direction, but also to create various states 
of deflection and vibration when control- 
jing pump outputs during operation, 
which is done automatically by appro 
priate instrumentation. 

The result of this unsteadiness of the 
shafts is quick wear of packings and shaft 
sleeves and difficulty in controlling leak- 
age. Diffusers eliminate largely any 
radial thrust against the shaft and thus 
tend to reduce leakage to an unavoidable 
minimum. A leakage of one gallon per 
hour, when the price of the liquid is 10s. 
per gailon, would constitute a loss of £12 
per day, a loss which is in almost all cases 
total, because most of the liquids evapor- 
ate on getting into the atmosphere. Pro 
vision is made for inserting Sigmund 
mechanical seals without any _ further 
modification, and after first using soft 
packing with appropriate and, in some 
cases, rather elaborate sealing systems, 
mechanical seals are now being installed 
for the more onerous duties. 


Useful Design Feature 

As a further means of reducing gland 
leakage, all stuffing boxes are kept under 
suclion pressure only, this being accom- 
plished by having the pump intake at the 
stufling box end. This design feature has 
the further advantage of washing solids, 
such as crystals or grit, away from the 
stuffing box, instead of against il, as is 
the case with the more orthodox pump 
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design. A cooling chamber surrounding 
the suction improves suction flow condi- 
tions on volatile and/or hot liquids. 

A reactor pump deals with an onerous 
sludge consisting of light hydrocarbon and 
acid. The suction inlet at the stuthing 
box end is a typical feature of this. A 
special sealing system was thought neces 
sary with injection and throttle clear- 
ances, to keep the amount of sealing liquid 
used to a minimum. 


Internal Bearings 


The liquid used for sealing is concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and stuffing box 
parts, as well as bedplates, are lead lined. 
Due to the length of the overhung shaft 
portion thus required, it was found neces- 
sary to incorporate an internal bearing. 
This could be done in this’ instance 
because the acid pumped, though ex 
tremely corrosive, is a good lubricant. 
Special materials are used throughout for 
this pump and the shaft-protecting sleeves 
and bearing bushes are faced with -Col- 
monoy No. 6, an extremely hard and 
corrosion- resisting material. 

For a considerable number of duties. 
where light hydrocarbons are pumped at 
high temperatures and pressures, barre! 
pumps were supplied with from three to 
eight stages. In these, only two jeints 
are used, one of which is under high pres- 
sure, so that the danger of leakages from 
a multitude of vertical casing joints is 
reduced to a minimum. 


A battery of centrifugal pumps, of which more than 250 are required for lifting 
und circulating the varied liquid materials employed by the processes at Stanlox 
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Growing Chemical Yield from Petroleum 
Scope of U.S. Expansion Described at French Congress 


WIDE-RANGING survey of the 

recent advances and prospects for 
the use of petroleum as a raw material 
of the chemical industry was the prin- 
cipal item in the programme of the Asso- 
ciation of French Petroleum Technicians 
—AFTP--during its traditional ‘* Tech- 
nical Week,’’ which was held in Paris 
recently, the fourth of its kind since its 
inauguration in 1938. 

A number of summaries of the many 
informative addresses delivered by lead- 
ing authorities in their various spheres 
at this meeting have been reproduced 
this month by the Petroleum Press Service. 


Chemical Derivatives 


The phenomenal growth of the output 
of chemicals from petroleum in_ the 
U.S.A. was illustrated by some striking 
statistics submitted by Mr. KE. ‘ 
Murphree (president of the Standard Oil 
Development Company), who dwelt 
mainly upon synthetic rubbers, plastics 
“< fibres. 

U.S. production of organic chemicals 
from petroleum or natural gas has risen 
from less than 100 tons in 1925, to a rate 
approaching 2 million tons a year. This 
compares with 1.5 million tons in 1945, 
the last year of the war. The combined 
output of formaldehyde, acetic anhydride, 
styrene, phenol and phthalic anhydride— 
all derived from hydrocarbons—amounted 
tc 1 million tons in 1948, compared with 
200,000 tons 10 years ago, 

Synthetic rubber, the large scale pro- 
duction of which dates from the war, has 
obviously come to stay in the U.S.A., 
where more than 400,000 tons were used 
last year, compared with a natural rubber 
consumption of slightly over 600,000 tons. 
The great bulk of the U.S. synthetic rub- 
ber output consists of Buna-S, but the 
annual demand figure also includes about 
60,000 tons of butyl rubber, 33,000 tons 
of Neoprene, and 6000 tons of Buna-A. 

A large proportion of the supply of 
plastics and resins, which has jumped 
from 100, 000 tons in 1939 to 660,000 tons 
in 1948, is now derived from vinyls and 
polystyrene, instead of the cellulose used 
almost exclusively 10 years ago. 

America’s production of rayon last year 
was approximately 500,000 tons, of which, 
however, only about one-third consisted 
of truly synthetic materials. This por- 
tion was obtained from cellulose and acetic 


anhydride, the latter having been derived 
chiefly from petroleum. 

Other synthetic fibres, including, in 
particular, nylon, amounted last year to 
less than 10 per cent of the volume of 
rayon produced in the U.S.A., but some 
of these can be expected in future to play 
an increasingly important part in the 
textile field, said Mr. Murphree. 

The production of synthetic detergents 
in the U.S.A. was discussed by Mr H. E. 
Bramston-Cook, general manager, Oron- 
Chemical Co. (Standard Wil of 
California), who showed what a consider- 
able réle these are already playing in 
U.S. consumption and how rapidly their 
use is increasing. He Fo ees that U.S. 
sales of soap had dropped from 791 million 
lb. during the fourth quarter of 1947 to 
545 million lb, in the corresponding three 
months of 1948, but that sales of package 
detergents had risen in 1948 from 60 mil- 
lion lb. in the first quarter to 120 million 
Ib. in the last quarter. Industrial uses of 
synthetic detergents, not included in 
these figures, were, he said, estimated at 
200 million Ib. in 1948. 


Biological Applications 


The subject of the biological application 
of petrolenm products was dealt with by 
Mr. G. H. Visser, director of research, 
Royal Dutch Shell Laboratory, Amster- 
dam. Certain petroleum fractions and 
petroleum-based chemicals, he said, were 
capable of exerting a pronounced influ- 
ence on the physiological functions of 
some animals and plants. 





Scottish Interest in U.S. Industries 


WITH the object of extending Scotland’s 
range of industries, particularly those 
based in scientific discovery, Sir Steven 
Bilsland, chairman of the Scottish Coun- 
cil (Development and Industry), and Dr. 
Christopher Macrae, secretary, will devote 
part of their visit to the United States in 
October to American firms who might be 
persuaded to establish plant in this 
ccuntry. 

The council is examining, in associa- 
tion with British firms, the possibility of 
development in various branches of the 
chemical ‘industry. The chemicals sub- 
committee has appointed a small group 
of experts to assess the needs of the plas- 
tics industry. 
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ADVANCED AMERICAN INSTRUMENTS 


A Review of Some Recent Developments 
From OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


WIDE variety of new _ laboratory 

instruments has been developed and 
announced in the U.S.A. during recent 
months. These range from new instru- 
ments to detect atomic energy radiations 
to a new vacuum-tube voltmeter for 
measuring voltage in electronic and other 
low-energy circuits. 

Research workers who perform calori- 
metric measurements at extremely low 
temperatures, in the region of 10° K and 
higher, now have at their disposal a new 
thimble-size platinum resistance thermo- 
meter for precise temperature detection, 
introduced by Leeds and Northrup Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa Although only 
about one-eighth the size of standard 
high-precision platinum thermometers, it 
uses the same _ temperature-sensitive 
element. 

The thermometer has a platinum pro- 
tecting tube, about 48 mm, long and a 
ae mm. outside diameter, and can be 

eadily mounted entirely inside a calori- 
meter by casting in low-melting alloy. It 
is helium-filled, and therefore usable down 
to approximately the boiling point of 
helium, about 5 K. Four-wire current 
and potential leads are brought out 
through a glass seal. Nominal resistance 
at 0° C. is 25.5 ohms. 


Resistance Thermometry 


The instrument can also be employed 
as a primary standard for resistance 
thermometry between —190 and +500°C. 
When used with the type 2-G Mueller 
bridge, temperature measurements can be 
made to an accuracy of + or 0.01°C. 

For studying the tiny, high speed par- 
ticles that constitute beta-rays, scientists 
require instruments that combine pre- 
cision with great facility of operation. 
These are some of the features which 
Leeds and Northrup Company says have 
been incorporated in the latest model of 
its type K potentiometer, known as the 
K-2.. Chief features of this are the 
addition of a third and, lower range, 
elimination of exposed electric conducting 
parts, and standardisation of the instru- 
ment on any of its three ranges (0 to 
0.0161, 0 to 0.161, and 0 to 1.61 volt). 

A convenient instrument to use, the 
last’ one-tenth, one-hundredth, or one- 
thousandth volt is spread over a 5-meter 
slidewire, making it a simple matter to 





platinum _ resistance 


Low temperature 
thermometer 


follow a small fluctuating voltage with 
ease and accuracy not ordinarily possible 
where several switches must be manipu- 
lated within the range of the fluctuations. 
The potentiometer may be used for 
various measurements of potential differ- 
ence, for measurement of hydrogen-ion 
concentration, oxidation / reduction, polar- 
isation and contact potentials. In research 
and industrial laboratories it is used for 
measurements of temperature and pH, 
and other potential measurements. 
Recent investigations at the U.S. 
National Bureau of Standards of the effect 
of mechanical working on the physical 
properties of lubricating greases have led 
to the development of an apparatus for 
working the grease and measuring its 
flow characteristics in the same series of 
operations. Principal advantages of the 
apparatus are its flexibility, wide range 
of shear and consistency measurements, 
short test cycle, simplicity of design, and, 
provision for characteristic flow data 
while working under controlled conditions. 
In addition to the application to 
greases, the apparatus has been used to 
determine the apparent viscosity of rubber 
solutions at different rates of shear and 
temperature. The worker consistometer 
is composed essentially of two coaxial 
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Apparatus for 
temperatures 


regulating at 


humidity 
below freezing point 

steel cylinders mounted vertically, with 
a capillary-type shearing element between, 

Close-fitting pistons force the grease 
under test through the shearing element 
in either direction from one cylinder to 
the other. While making flow measure- 
ments, dead weights are used on the 
down-stroke of the pistons and air 
pressure on the up-stroke. Provision is 
also made for automatic mechanical 
working. Possible rates of shear cover 
a rather wide range, from about 10 to 
100,000 reciprocal seconds. 

Besides its chief advantage of providing 
flow characteristics as the grease is being 
worked, the consistometer permits a com- 
plete test series at constant temperature. 
High rates of shear are provided by the 
small diameter capillary, while multi-hole 
discs give sufficient flexibility to cover 
wide ranges of rates and_ shear con- 
sistency, The small sample required in 
making a test shortens the time neces- 
sary to bring the grease to the test tem- 
perature. Simplicity of design gives 
facility in cleaning and charging which is 
signific cantly time saving. 

New humidity test apparatus developed 
in the PBureau’s mechanical instruments 
laboratory now provides workers with an 
instrument for research, calibration, and 
testing of hygrometers at temperatures 
below freezing. The function of the 
humidity test apparatus is to produce air 
of known relative humidity at tempera- 
tures from 0° to minus 40° C, In the new 
divided flow. low temperature test equip- 
ment, which was developed by Mr. 
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Arnold Wexler, a 
divided into two 


current of dry air is 
streams, one of which 
is maintained dry, while the other is 
saturated with respect to ice; finally the 
two are recombined. P 

A proportioning valve is used to divide 
the flow of moisture-free air in a known 
ratio. One part is passed through a satu- 
rator over a series of trays containing 
ice, until it is completely saturated. It is 
then mixed in a mixing chamber with the 
other part, which has been maintained 
dry, and is allowed to escape through a 
test chamber into the atmosphere. 

The saturator, mixing chamber, and 
test chamber are kept immersed in a 
constant temperature bath. The hygro- 
meter, psychrometer, or other device, 
which is being subjected to air of known 
and constant humidity, is inserted into 
the test chamber. Essential functional 
units of the apparatus are the drying 
system. the proportioning system, the 
humidifying system, the test chamber, the 
cooling system, and the thermo-regulating 
system for temperature control. 

In addition to filling a basic need in 
meteorology, the instrument is expected 
to find application in the refrigeration, air 
conditioning, and other fields in which 
humidity plays an important réle. | With 
the new apparatus, it is now possible to 
calibrate readily and accurately the 
vale humidity instruments employed at 
low temperatures, 


An Urgent Need 


Answering the urgent need, which was 
particularly acute during the war, for 
standard samples of hydrocarbons of high 
purity for the calibration of spectro- 
meters—used by the industry in the 
analysis of mixtures of hydrocarbons in- 
volved in the production of military 
aviation fuel, synthetic rubber, etc.—the 
National bureau of Standards has long 
been engaged in a programme preparing 
such samples and has devised special 
equipment to facilitate its work. 

The purity of the various fractions of a 
hydrocarbon in preparation, as well as 
the final test lots, are determined from 
measurements of freezing points made 
with a precision apparatus involving a 
platinum resistance thermometer and 
bridge. The procedure utilises time- 
temperature observations of the liquid- 
solid equilibrium in freezing and melt- 
ing experiments. 

One of the most powerful tools for 
evaluation of the purity of chemical com- 
pounds is measurement of the freezing 
point. Two isomeric hydrocarbons having 
the same melting point, density, cr refrac- 
tive index can be mixed without signifi- 
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cant changes in these properties. But, if 
two isomeric hydrocarbons having the 
same freezing point are mixed, the 
change in freezing | point will usually be 
very large. 

Accurate measurements of the freezing 
points are made with special apparatus 
utilising time-temperature freezing and 
melting curves. About 5 ml. of the 
sample to be examined are placed in an 
inner vacuum flask surrounded by the 
refrigerant and stirred by an overhead 
electric motor. Observations of time and 
temperature are made, starting with the 
temperature of the liquid above _ the 
freezing point and continuing until stir- 
ring becomes difficult. 

By plotting these values, using a suit- 
able scale on the temperature axis, it is 
possible to determine graphically the 
“zero time” at which crystallisation 
would have begun in the absence of under 
cooling. The corresponding temperature 
value is then the true freezing point. 

The calculation of purity is made from 
the measured freezing point as well as the 
value of the freezing point for zero 
impurity and the ceryoscopic (freezing) 
constants, Some substances, such as 
ethylbenzene, do not normally yield 
equilibrium time-temperature freezing 
curves. 

For these compounds, the determina- 
tion of the freezing point is made from 
melting curves. In _ general, the _ pro- 
cedure is the same as that for freezing 
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stirring 
bath is 
warming 


experiments except that, when 
becomes dfficult, the cooling 

replaced by an _ appropriate 

bath. 

[he purificalions are usually accom- 
plished by a series of two, three, or four 
distillations, regular or azeotropic, at 
high efliciency and high reflux ratio. The 
blending of distillate for subsequent dis- 
tillation, as well as for the final product, 
is normally done on the basis of the 
purity determined by measurement of 
freezing points. 

Recoguised as a superior means of heal 
ing liquids, permitting greater utilisation 
of heat generated with a minimum loss of 
heat, electric immersion he saters are 
coming into increasing use in industrial 
ee In immersion heating the 
heat source is placed directly in the 
ev to be heated, making liquid- 
heating operations more efficient and 
working conditions cooler and cieaner. 

The most common type of immersion 
heater now in use consists of a helical 
coil of high-resistance wire stretched and 
centred in a seamless metal tubing insu- 


lated from the tube by an _ insulating 
material, such as magnesium-oxide pow 
der, compressed to rock-like hardness. 


Protection against accidental contact of 
the heater terminals with liquids is pro- 
vided by having the ends of the heater 
tightly sealed. 

Similar precautions are 


taken against 
carbonaveous or chemical 


fumes by the 


thermostatically controlled 


reaction vessel 
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use of silicone or mycalex seals. Among 
the applications for which immersion 
heaters have been used are water, oil, 
electroplating baths, cleaning compounds, 
chemical baths, etc. These liquids can 
be circulating or non- circulating, and can 
be in open containers, closed or pressure 
vessels, kettles, or steam generators. 
Heavy, viscous liquids such as pitch, 
inolasses, and asphalt can be heated in 
the same way by using a liquid jacket 
containing immersion heaters, _ 

To meet the needs of the atomic energy 
industry, a wide variety of instruments 
has been developed. Not least in impor 
tance are the new miniature radiation 
detection instruments, small enough to be 
worn on the belt or carried in a pocket, 
and designed to protect workers handling 
highly radioactive materials. 


Atomic Energy Protection 

Two of the new instruments designed to 
protect atomic energy workers are ‘‘The 
Pocket Screamer,’’ which rings an alarm 
similar to that of an alarm clock when 
the worker has exceeded his daily radia- 
tion tolerance, and ‘* The Gamma Pocket 
Audio JDetector,’’ which registers the 
presence of gamma radiation (X-rays) by 
a buzzing sound in an ear-plug like that 
worn with an ordinary hearing aid. 

Expected to find wide application for 
adjusting and testing equipment used for 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning, 
a new three-way air meter, called the 

Anemotherm,”’ providing air velocity, 
air temperature and static pressure read- 
ings at the turn of a knob, has recenily 
been developed by the Anemostat Cor- 
poraticn of America, New York. Opera- 
ting on self-contained batteries, the new 
instrument, weighing only 11 lb., is port- 
able, and the small probe, attached to a 
long flexible cable, permits the taking of 
readings anywhere, even in the neck of 
an air diffuser. 

The new meter measures air velocity in 
a wider range than hitherto _ possible, 
from 10 fpm to 5000 fpm, and provides 
rapid- response measurement of tempera- 
iures from 50°F. to 155°F. Either nega- 
tive or positive static pressure may be 
read directly in inches of water, from .05 
to 10 positive, and .05 to.4 negative. The 
new instrument detects even the slightest 
draughts and measures air velocity accu- 
rately regardless of direction of air flow. 

Capable of measuring the amount of 
light from a candle five miles distant, a 
photo-eleciriec recording Raman _ spectro- 
graph, one of the few in commercial use, 
has been put to use analysing petroleum 
products in the research section of the 
laboratories of the Standard Oil Develop 
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ment Company, the research affiliate of 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
at Linden, N.J. 

Designed and constructed by 
and engineers of the 
in co-operation with 
panies and university 
instrument is based on discoveries first 
made in 1928 by Sir Chandra Sekhara 
Raman, the Hindu physicist and Nobel 
Prize winner. The Raman spectrome:er 
measures light scattered by the molecules 
in petroleum products, amplifies the light 
ognal and iecords the analysis. 


chemists 
Esso Laboratories, 
instrument com- 
laboratories, the 


U.S. SYNTHETIC FUELS 


Importance of By-Product Chemicals | 


HE possibility that by-product chemi- 

cals obtained in producing liquid fuels 
from coal may become one of the more 
important sources of basic ingredients for 
the manufacture of plastics, resins, lac- 
quers, pharmaceuticals, solvents and ex- 
plosives, is cited in a new report just 
released by the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Although the primary objective in the | 


use of the Bergius (hydrogenation of coal) 
and Fischer-Tropsch 
cesses in the United States will be the 
conversion of coal into liquid fuels to 
insure an adequate i 
petroleum, the report, reviewing work 
done so far, recognises that both the prim- 
ary yield and by-products are rich sources 
of organic chemicals. 
Cellulose Plastics 

Among the by-products of the Fischer- 
Tropsch synthesis are water-soluble 
organic chemicals for cellulose _ plas- 
tics and fibres, acetate rayon, pharma- 
ceutical and aliphatic industries, as well 
as wax and alcohols. From the Bergius 
process, plastics and tar bases for pharma- 
ceuticals may be obtained, in addition to 
benzene, toluene and xylene for explosives 
and solvents. These, and other by-pro- 
ducts, according to the report, “ will be 
available in sufficiently large quantities 
to have a tremendous economic effect 
upon established sources and_ uses,’’— 
when commercial synthetic fuel plants are 
operating. 

The publication describes the Fischer- 
Tropsch and related processes and dis- 
cusses primary and secondary products 
and their uses It also reviews the 
Bureau of Mines work on the hydrogena- 
tion of typical U.S. coals, including a des- 
cription of assay procedure, and 
summarises the results obtained during 
the hydrogenation of Pittsburgh-seam 
(Bruceton) coal under various conditions 
in Bureau of Mines pilot plants, 
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¥ * ¥ * 
LAIMING _ that monopoly and 
restraint of trade in the vanadium 


industry was responsible for driving it out 
of business, the Continental Ore Company 
in a civil damage suit filed in the U.S. 
District Court, San Francisco, California, 
is seeking treble damages—$i,584,000— 
from the Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration, its subsidiaries and the Vanad- 
ium Corporation of America. The Con- 
tinental Ore Company, alleging that the 
defendants now cortrol 95 per cent of 
crude ore deposits and 100 per cent of 
distribution of ferro-vanadium, is also 
seeking a court order to break up the 
alleged ** combination and conspiracy ”’ on 
ihe ground that they represent a violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The com- 
plaint claims that the defendants refuse 
to sell vanadium oxide to other producers; 
entered into annual requirement contracts 
with purchasers to preclude others from 
securing the business; deprived other pro- 


ducers of a competitive market; appor- 
tioned and divided the sales of ferro- 
vanadium and vanadium oxide; assisted 


each other in controlling and dominating 
sales; and fixed identical prices for the 
sale of ferro-vanadium and vanadium 
oxide and for the purchase of vanadium 
bearing ore. The plaintiffs say they 
were obliged to leave the vanadium busi- 
ness in 1944, 


Regarded as a ret nlietune move against 


the U.S ban on shipment of ‘ war poten- 
tial ”’ goods to Russia, the U.S.S.R. has 
withheld manganese and chrome ship- 


ments to the U.S.A. in May for the second 
consecutive month. Both metals, essen- 
tial for the production of high- grade steel, 
are considered so vital that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is buying them for stockpiling 
purposes. Meanwhile, it is reported that 
300 tons of chrome from a new chrome 
mine located in the Sori area, Turkey, 
which may yield 40,000 tons this year, are 
being moved daily for shipment to the 
U.S.A. The new Turkish mime is said to 
be the richest in the world. 

At June 30, this year, ‘E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., was owned by 
99,663 . separate stockholders, an increase 
of 2224 over the number reported at the 
end of the first quarter of the year, and 
5419 more than on June 30, 1948. These 
significant facts are now being made 


From OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


known by Mr. Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
the company’s president, who, in a letter 


to all stockholders has declared that the 
company will vigorously fight the U.S. 
Government’s anti-trust suit instituted 


last week. 


Clues in the elucidation of the structure 
of some unfamiliar fatty acids and possibly 
fresh light on certain forms of tubercu- 
losis may result from current research, 
led by Prof, James Cason, at the Univer- 
sity of California into the structure of 
phthioic acid, minute quantities of which 
have been isolated from _ tuberculosis 
organisms. The corrosive acid has been 
fuund to produce in laboratory enimals 


lesions corresponding closely to those 
associated with tuberculosis. The Cali- 
fornian investigation is on lines closely 
similar to studies nuw in progress at 
Uppsala, Sweden. 
3 * 1K 
The organisation of this year’s 22nd 


Exposition of Chemical Industries has been 
planned on a scale rivalling any previous 
enterprise. It will be held in the Grand 
Central Paiace, New York City, during 
November 28-December 3. All available 
space on the Palace’s four floors will be 
required. Exhibits will be composed of 
raw materials, machinery and products 
covering every recognised industrial and 
commercial application of chemical mater 

ials, from medicinal preparations and 
foodstuffs to such things as paper, plas- 
tics, dyes, and related chemical products. 


The 50,000 visitors at the last of these 
displays, held in 1947, represented nearly 
60 different industrial groups. E. R. 


Weidlein, director of the Mellon Institute, 
is chairman of the advisory committee, 
composed of leaders in the major fields of 
interest which the exhibitors represent. 


South African Buchu Leaves 


It has been stated that buchu 
source of camphor, essential oil and resin, 
are bringing about £20,000 in dollars and 
£16,000 in sterling annually to South 
Africa. The Union’s annual crop is_ esti 
mated to be between 600 and 700 bales, 
of which 75 per cent is purchase by the 


leaves, a 


U.S.A, and the rest by Britain. Prices 
have risen during the last ten years, from 
between 8d. and 9d. per Ib. in 1938 to 
3s. 6d. per ib, in 1948. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Baldwins, Ltd. 
Pp, 112. 
empiricism in analytical 
chemistry is still, unfortunately, not dead, 
as the present work all too obviously 
shows. In a prefatory note, it is stated 
ihat the object of the publication is prim- 
arily ‘* to place on record, tor the benefit 
of our own laboratories, the methods of 
analysis which are used by each section 
of the organisation.”’ No originality is 
claimed for the methods. The note adds 
that in fact the origin of many of them 
is unknown. These points are abundantly 
clear when the book is read and the ques- 


METHODS OF 
and 
2 guineas. 
The taste for 


tion is raised whether the objects could 
not have been achieved by some other 
route. 


The reviewer is forced to the conclusion 
that each section has submitted its own 
rule-of-thumb methods and has _ rigidly 
persisted in their inclusion in defiance of 
the heterogeneity which results. This is 
best illustrated by example. For the 
determination of phosphorus by the 
molybdate method four procedures are 
given, with little or no indication as to 
their respective merits. After prelimin- 
ary treatment, the instructions in_ three 
of these methods are as follows :— 

“Method A.—Cool to 60 
nitro-molybdate solution, 


C., add 50 ml. ammonium 
shake for at least two minutes 


and allow to settle at 50°C. for 15 minutes. Filter 
through pulp, washing first with cold dilute nitric acid 
and then with dilute potassium nitrate solution. . . . 


Transfer the pad and precipitate to the original beaker, 
add, from a burette, a measured excess of N/10 
sodium hydroxide, followed by about 50 ml. water, . . . 
and titrate with N/10 sulphuric acid or nitric acid. 

* Method B.—Add 40 ml. ammonium nitrate solution 
and adjust the temperature to 80°C. Add 40 mi. 
ammonium molybdate solution, shake for three minutes 
and allow to settle in a warm place for thirty minutes. 
Filter and complete the determination as directed in 
Method A. 

“Method C.—Adjust the temperature to 80° C., 
50 ml. ammonium nitro-molybdate solution, 
at least two minutes and allow to settle at 60° C. for 
15 minutes. Filter through pulp and wash the beaker 
and pad with cold water until free from acid. Return 
the precipitate and pad to the original beaker, add about 
100 ml. water and titrate with N/6.74 sodium hydroxide 
and N/6.74 sulphuric acid as deserfbed in Method A.” 


add 
shake for 


No reasons are given for these minor 
variations. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer, no justification exists for pre- 
senting publicity this olla podrida without 
adequate theoretical backing. Even the 


has anything of 


lose 


routine assistant, if he 
an inquiring mind, may confidence in 
the procedure which he has been accus- 
tomed to follow, when he is presented with 
a range of temperatures and settling times 
which seem to make irrelevant all that he 
has been taught of rigorous adherence io 
analytical procedures. 

The methods are arranged in four 





sec- 
tions, dealing with ferrous metals, non- | 
ferrous metals, raw materials and slags, 
and miscellaneous methods. In a_ book 


covering this range, there is a notable 
shortage of precise colorimetric methods, 
the few included either depending on 
matching methods in Nessler glasses, or 


being relegated to a quite inadequate 
minor section, which is difficult to track 
down. 


Several —- are included dealing 
with the physical constants of elements, 
strengths and equivalents of standard 
solutions and the like. The section on 
preparation of standard solutions demands 
comment. Standardisation of N/10 di- 
chromate by ferrous ammonium sulphate 


is advocated. In the succeeding para- 
graph standardisation of ferrous ammo- 
nium sulphate against dichromate is the 
recommended procedure. 

C.L.W. 


Russian Scrence Reapincs (Chemistry, 


Physics, Biology). L. Light, Ph.D. 
1949. London: Hirshfield Brothers. 


Pp. 98. 7s. 6d. 


This reader is claimed by the _pub- 
lishers to be the first of its kind. Cer- 
tainly within the knowledge of the 
reviewer there is no other Russian 
reader devoted exclusively to _ science 
readings. The subject matter is, of 
course, elementary. It is taken from 
school text books on _ physics, chem- 
istry and natural science but, for an 
introduction, this is certainly no defect. 


The material is exceedingly well anno- 
tated. a very necessary aid with so 
inflected a language as Russian and one 
in which idiomatic expressions are so fre- 


quent. In view of the critical interest in 
scientific publications in the Russian 
language this modest introduction will 


certainly serve a useful purpose, 
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LAIMED to be the first instrument of 

its kind, a new automatic temperature 
controller has been devised by J. W. 
Towers & Co., Ltd., Widnes. Based on 
electronic principles, the instrument is 
operated by a thermocouple placea inside 
an electric furnace and consists of a pyro 


meter indicator graduated in degrees C. 
fitted with an additional pointer which 
is set at the required temperature. This 


pointer is connected to a Fielden Tektor 
meter relay circuit. When the tempera- 
ture indicating needle reaches it, the 
electrical capacity of the circuit is affected 
and a relay is operated, switching off the 
supply to the furnace. Similarly, when 
ihe temperature drops, the supply 1s 
switched on again. The accuracy of the 
controller, described in the company’s 
latest pamphlet, is largely dependent upon 
the length of scale of the pyrometer 
indicator and type of furnace used. 


* 


NEW patent (No. 2,433,989), pooviding 
a means for automatically supplying dis 
tilled water to storage batteries, has been 
made available for licensing or sale through 
the United States Patent Office by Hans J. 
Hansen, 343 North Lorel Avenue, Chicago, 
{llinois. It ,concerns an automatic filling 
device for replenishing distilled water to 
storage batteries to maintain the battery 
grids submerged in the electrolyte at al! 
times. The device, in a transparent con 
tainer, employs an automatic valve which 
opens to establish water passage te the 
cells and closes when the cells are filled, 


x K * 


RECENT technical papers abstracted in 
the June issue of The Nickel Bulletin, 
published by the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., 
include L. S. Fulton’s ‘‘ Forging Alloys 
for High Temperature Service,” of special 
interest in view of its bearing on the con- 
struction of gas_ turbines. The issu2 
(22, 6), also contains reference to the first 
report in a series covering an investiga 
tion of the factors governing notch 
toughness in ferritic materials. This 
instalment deals with the effect of grain 
size. ‘* Nickel Alloys v. Hydrochloric 
Acid,” the concluding item in a sympo- 
sium in Corrosion Forum, is another sub- 
ject of special interest. The 76th Annual 
Mint Report, containing references to 
nickel and cupro-nickel coinage, is briefly 
reviewed. 


Technical Publications 
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The Towers electronic automatic tem- 

perature controller, used normally as a 

wall fitting in an enamelled metal case 

uith short cable connections to the 
furnace 


TEN years of co-operative research have 
gone into the production of the British 
Colour Council’s dictionary of colours, The 
work, which is in three volumes, lists 378 
authenticated colours, with a note of their 
history. 


Electrochemical Research 
THE Government of 
an Indian scientist, Dr. 
io proceed shortly to 
equipment for the proposed  electro- 
chemical research institute, at Karaikudi 
in South India, one of the eleven national 
laboratories which are being set up by the 
Indian Council of Scientific and Industria! 
Research. 

Indian Trade and Industry reports that 
the institute is the first of its kind in India 
to be on the lines of the electro-chemical 
research institute in Berlin and those in 
the U.S.A. At the outset it will have two 
main divisions—electrolytic and_ electro- 
thermic. In addition there will be auxili- 
ary laboratories and workshops and ana- 
lytical and chemical engineering sections. 

Investigations will cover problems 
relating to a variety of subjects like pro- 
duction of heavy water, other inorganic 
substances and organic chemicals by elec- 
trochemical methods,  electrodeposition, 
electrometallurgy, electrolysis of salts. 


India has deputed 
B. K. Ramprasad, 


Japan to purchase 
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JOINT committee of the Royal Society 

and the Armourers’ and Brasiers’ 
Company has appointed Mr. Rosert Wi- 
LIAM Kerr Honeycomse, of the Cavendish 
Laborator, Cambridge, to the Armourers’ 
and Brasiers’ Research Fellowship for two 
years from October 1, 1949. The appoint- 
ment is renewable year by year for a 
further three years. Mr. Honeycombe 
will work on the inhomogeneity of plastic 
deformation in metals, and the influence 
of these inhomogeneities on recrystallisa- 
tion and recovery. 


Str Haroitp Hartiey, F.R.S., chairman 
of the British National Committee and 
International Executive Council of the 
World Power Conference, has been named 
as chairman of the Electricity Supply 
Research Council, set up by the British 
Electricity Authority. Other members 
who have accepted invitations to serve 
are: Stk Epwarp AppLeton, F.R.S., 
Pror. F. E. Simon, F.R.S., Str Davin 
Brunt, F.R.S., Pror. H. W. MELvILLe, 
F.R.S., Str Greorrrey Tayuor, F.R.S., 
Mr. V. A. Pask, and Mr. C. W. MarsuHat. 
Additional nominations will be made to 
represent the Electricity Boards. 


Among those on whom the degree of 

-D. were conferred at the University of 
pene tn recently was Mr. J. D. Burnetr 
for a thesis on ‘‘ The Photopolymerisation 
of Vinylidene Chloride’; Mr, A. J. R. 
Murray: ‘* The Ultrasonic Degradation 
of High “Polymers ”’; and Mr. L. Mack. 
VALENTINE: ‘‘ The Mechanism of Co- 
polymerisation Reactions.”’ 


Sir Joun Cocke ROFT, 


director of Re- 
search, Atomic 


Energy Research Estab- 


lishment, Harwell, is to visit South 
Africa. next month. It is thought that 
he will advise on the possibilities of 


establishing an atomic research com 
mission in the Union to work in con- 
junction with the British organisation at 
Harwell. 


Sir C. V. Raman, head of the Institute 
of Physics, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, has been elected a foreign 
associate of the Paris Academy of Sciences 
in succession to the late Prof. G. H. 
Hardy. 


Str Rotanp NuGENT, Minister in the 
Senate, has been appointed by the Mini- 
ster of Commerce, Northern Ireland, to 
be chairman of the Council of Scientific 
Research and Development in succession 
to Sir David Lindsay Keir. 


Mr. ALEXANDER OciLvig, of Aberdeen 
now a consultant with the Sturtevant 
Engineering Co., London, has returned 
from a visit to Australasia where he is to 
take part in large-scale aerial fertilisa- 
tion of hill country with granular material. 
Mr. Ogilvie was trained with Barry, Henry 
and Cook, Ltd., Aberdeen, and has speci- 
alised for the past 30 years in chemical 
fertilisation techniques. It is intended to 
use granular fertilisers in the aerial pro- 
jects which he surveyed during this visit. 


The managers of the Royal Institution 
have awarded the Actonian Prize for 
1949 of 100 guineas to Sir ALEXAN 
DER FLeminc, for his 1945 _ paper, 
‘ Penicillin—Its Discovery, Developmen: 
and Uses in the Field of Medicine and 
Surgery.”” The prize has been awarded 
every seventh year since 1938 under a 
trust established in that year by the late 
Mrs. Hannah Acton. 


Mr, Mortey T. Parry, chief sanitary 
inspector to the County Borough oi 
Northampton, has been appointed Food 
Hygiene Advisory Officer from August 3. 
He will operate from the Ministry of Food 
and will advise local authorities on their 
food hygiene problems, 


Lorp Boyp OrR was last week pre- 
sented with the Harben Medal for 
‘* eminent services rendered to the public 
health,’ at the meeting of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health and Hygiene. 








Wills 

Mr. James Woopueap, retired manu- 
facturing chemist, late of Godfrey Wood- 
head & Son, Ltd., Britannia Chemical 
Works, Slaithwaite, left £32,917. 

Mr, Martuew Forrest, a former direc- 
tor of William Forrest & Son, Ltd., 
Paisley, and W. C. Hodkinson, Ltd., Glas- 
gow, left £33,439. 

Mr. Georce Dare, of Warrington, 
formerly for over 35 years technical man- 
ager of the fuel department of Joseph 
Crosfield & Sons, Ltd., left £1470. 

Mr. Hersert WarEING, of Chorley New 
toad, Lostock, Bolton, manufacturing 
chemist, left £24,918 (£23,680 net). 


Obituary 


The death has occurred of Mr. Harry 
COLLINSON, 47, a plant engineer of the 
staff of Brookhirst Electrical Swithgear, 
Ltd., Chester. 
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Purchase Tax Remitted 
Scientific instrument cases are included 
among the categories now made exempt 
from Purchase Tax as from July 25 by a 
new ruling of the Treasury, ‘* Purchase 
Tax (No. 2) Order, 1949.”’ 


Scholarships for Research 
The trustees of the Courtaulds Scienti- 
fic and Educational Trust Fund have 
awarded post graduate research scholar- 
ships in a branch of science related to the 
textile, plastics or other allied industries 
to C. T. Greenwood and I. A. Wilkinson, 

both of Birmingham University. 


Amino Acids Symposium 

A four-day symposium on amino acids 
and protein hydrolysates will be held in 
London from Se ptember 28-30 by the Food 
Group of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try. The opening address will be given 
by Prof. E. C. Dodds and meetings will 
be held in the William Beveridge Hall, 
Senate House, London University. 


PLA Entertains Publishing Staffs 


On the day following the settlement of 


the dock strike 
editorial and 
Benn group 
includes THE 
guests of the 
on the s.y. St. 


(July 23) 
advertising 
of trade journals, whicu 
CueMicaL AGE, were the 
Port of London Authority 
Katherine, in a tour of the 
toyal docks. An interesting commentary 
on the features of the River docks and 
ships was given by Mr. E. T. Malone. 
of the PLA Information Department, and 


of the 
of the 


some 
staffs 


Admiral Sir Alan Geoffrey Hotham, 
a member of the PLA Board, also ex- 
plained and commented upon _ various 


aspects of the Port services. 


Petrochemicals Plant Nears Completion 


_Less than three years after construc- 
tion began, the petroleum plant for 
Petrochemicals, Ltd., at Partington, 


Cheshire, is nearly completed. It should 
be finished by the end of the year, and 
will be supplemented later by an _ oil 
refinery with a capacity for 1500 tons. 
That is planned for 1951. The scheme is 
capable of effecting economies equivalent 
to $8 million a year in its initial stages. 
The immediate production programme 
embraces the manufacture of over 60 inter- 
mediates for the textile, pharmaceutical, 
paint, rubber, printing ink, and other 
industries. Some of the chemicals will be 
marketed here for the first time on a 
commercial scale. 


D 


Cement Industry Holidays 
Workers in the cement-making industry 
are to get a second week’s holiday with 
pay, beginning in 1950, under an award 
of the National Arbitration Tribunal. 
Coal Output ; 
Last week’s total coal production in 
Britain was 527,900 tons less than in the 
previous week, due to holidays. Com- 
parative figures are :—Last week : 
3,657,800 tons (deep-mined 3,442,300 tons, 
opencast 215,500 tons); previous week: 
1,185,700 tons (deep-mined 3,891,900 tons, 
opencast 293,800 tons). 


Scottish Bulk Oil Store? 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and 
Scottish Oils, Ltd., are mentioned as 
being interested in negotiations said to be 
in progress aimed at providing bulk oil 
storage in the Firth of Clyde area. Such 
a scheme would cost about £1.5 million 
and would make use of a deep water loch, 
serving as a bulk store for the refineries 
at Grangemouth, to which there would 


be a vipe line. 
Mining Explosives 
The Ardeer factory of I.C.1., Ltd., at 
Stevenston, Ayrshire, was visited last 


week by 60 delegates and members of the 
Fourth Empire Mining and Metallurgical 


Congress. The visitors were particularly 
interested in the section for testing 
explosives before they are sent out for 


use in coal mines and mining gener rally. 


New Medical Film 
THE British Medical Association with the 





support of Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd., is to 
produce a film on ‘ The Treatment of 

°° 
Infections of the Fingers and Hands, 


which, it is hoped, will contribute towards 
greater efficiency in industry. The hand 
is most vulnerable to minor injury and 
accounts for a good deal of wasted man- 
hours. 

The film will provide a record of the 
latest technique available for dealing with 
such conditions as poisoned .fingers, whit- 
lows, abscesses, infections of the nail-bed, 
and so on. Primarily intended for the 
practising doctor, whether specialist or 
general practitioner, it will also be valu- 
able in the training of medical students. 

The Hand Clinic of U niversity College 
Hospital, London, is preparing the film, 
with Mr. A. G. Riddell as clinician in 
charge. It is likely to be distributed in 
February next year, 
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Fewer Refractory Bricks 
High cost of fuel and labour has 
enforced a large reduction in Italy’s output 
of solid refractory bricks. Production 
dropped 20 per cent in 1948. 


Lever Bros, Expanding in U.S.A. 
Work has begun at Los Angeles on a 
$25 million (£6.25 million) soap and food 
products factory for Lever Brothers as 
part of the company’s $55 million expan- 
sion programme. 


U.S. Refinery Fire 

A series of explosions and a fire which 
swept through the Standard Oil refinery 
in South-East Baltimore on July 21 were 
reported to have injured at least 22 people, 
six of them seriously. Flames leaped 300 
feet over the buildings as two big fuel 
stills exploded. 


U.S. Aluminium Output 

Production of primary aluminium in the 
U.S.A. in April totalled 540,076 short tons. 
This was about 1 per cent less than the 
figure for March because of the shorter 
month, but average daily output was the 
highest level since August, 1944. Month- 
end stocks at reduction plants on April 30 
remained practically unchanged with a 
total of 11,746 short tons, 


Industrial Alcoho] Losses 

The decline in the market values of 
molasses and industrial alcohol, which 
necessitated a write- down of raw mater- 
ials and finished stocks, is reported to be 
the cause of the loss shown by the Cana- 
dian Industrial Alcohol Co. in the three 
months ended May 31, 1949. The net 
loss was $85,418 compared with a net 
profit of $410,482 for the same period in 
1948, 

Sweden’s ECA Purchases 

Some indication of the _ proportional 
import requirements of Sweden in rela- 
tion to purchasing licences granted by 
ECA, Washington, is given by a recent 
announcement of the ECA delegation in 
Stockholm. This states that three-fifths 
($24.6 million) or the $41,495,000 allocated 
since the commencement of Marshall Aid 
has been used to buy oil and petroleum 
products. Other purchases are: machin- 
ery $5 million, chemicals $2.1 million, 
iron and_ steel products $1.9 million, 
metals other than iron $1.4 million, and 
vehicles and spare parts $1.2 million. 


U.S. Seeks Uranium Agreement 

Renewal of the agreement with Belgium 
and Britain is sought by the’U.S, Govern 
ment to continue buying uranium ore 
from the Belgian Congo, according to a 
Reuter report. The present agreement 
between the three countries was made in 
1944 and expires this year. 


Use of Asphalt Compulsory 


Alarmed by. spreé aiding use of bitumen of 
petroleum origin for road surfacing in 
Sicily, the Government of this region has 
approved a law whereby all roads in 
Sicily are to have an asphalt surfacing 
within 10 years. This measure has been 
dictated by the desire to protect the 
asphalt production at Ragusa. 


Canadian Undertaking Sold 


Light Alloys, Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario, 
an industry which has been engaged in 
manufacturing magnesium castings for 
British and Canadian jet propulsion en- 
gines since 1946, has been sold to Dominion 
Magnesium, Ltd., of Toronto. The plant 
has employed 150 men and lately added 
new equipment for sand casting costing 
$250,000. Dominion aco sium has 
applied for authority from the Atomic 
Energy Control Board to use its labora- 
tories for the assaying of radioactive 
ores, There is a heavy flow of ore for 
assay to the Ontario Department of 
Mines and the Dominion Government, with 
a resultant delay in report for _pros- 
pectors. 


Ammonia in Norway 


A NEW Norwegian ammonia plant, a 
unit of Norsk Hydro, will be put into pro- 
duction this month in Glomfjord, north 
of the arctic circle in Norway. The plant 
will be operating at full capacity by 1950, 
producing 150 tons of liquid amrnonia 
daily. The output will be transported to 
Norsk Hydro’s saltpetre works at Heroya 
by three new specially constructed tank- 
ers. There it will be reprocessed for use 
in a variety of chemical products. Nitro- 
gen products are an important classifica- 
tion in Norway’ s export list. 

The company’s saitpetre plant at 
Heroya is being expanded to afford a 50 
per cent increase in output by 1950. The 
150-ton daily capacity of the Glomfjord 
ammonia. plant corresponds to about 
250,000 tons of lime saltpetre per year. 
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SCOTTISH PLANT AND CHEMICALS 
Wide Range of the September Exhibition 


HE chemical and allied industries 

will be well represented among the 320 
firms which will be occupying stands at 
the Scottish Industries Exhibition to be 
held at Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, from Sep 
tember 1-17. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., will 
concentrate mainly in making known the 
work of the Nobel division, showing explo 
sive and non-explosive products, but will 
also show dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals 
from its Grangemouth plant. 

The wetting agent and_ detergent, 
Iranopol, derived from petroleum will be 
one of the main features of Lrano Pro- 
ducts, Ltd., a subsidiary of Anglo- 
Jranian Co., Ltd. 

Products from one of the most modern 
— in the United Kingdom, recently 

sig ere in Scotland, will be exhibited 

Boots Pure Drug Co., Lid. 

"Scleeedian chlorine, processed from 
the Indian poison curare, now being used 
to cause muscular relaxation and to con- 
trol convulsions and paralysis is being 
shown by Duncan, Flockhart & Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow. This firm prepared the chloro- 
form first used by Sir James Y. Simpson 
in 1847, who pioneered its anesthetic uses. 

The Distillers Co., Ltd., includes in the 
industrial products to be represented at 


Glasgow, acetone, butyl, alcohol, acetic 
acid, acetic anhydride; methylated spirit, 
carbon dioxide (liquid and solid), ethyl 
alcohol, penicillin, and a wide range of 
raw materials for the plastics industry. 
Electric and industrial heaters for heat- 
ing water, oils, acids, alkalis, ete., are 
among the exhibits of Low, Duncan, “Ltd. 
Samples of the uses of hard chrome and 
ihe uses of  electro-deposited finishes 
including zinc cadmium, tin, silver, gold, 
rhodium, etc., will be demonstrated by 
Electro Platers, Ltd., Glasgow, 
J. R. Mckellar (Alloys), Ltd., 
will be showing 
phosphor bronze, 
high duty uses. 
White lead and lead oxides and a wide 
range of paints, colours, varnishes, sheet 
lead and lead pipe will be displayed by 
Alexander Ferguson & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 
Plastics will be represented by two 
firms. Aeroplastics, Ltd., whose factory 
is equipped with compression — transfer 
side-arm and injection moulding presses 
and Aeroplast, Ltd., fabricators and 
mouders of thermoplastic sheet. 
High grade precision instruments, high 
vacuum plant for metallic films on glass 
and other scientific instruments will be 
featured by Barr & Stroud, Ltd. 


Glasgow, 
castings In gun metal, 
nickel alloys, etc., for 





Outsize 
Vulcaniser 
This curing pan, 
the largest ever 
made in Britain, 
was recently im 


stalled in the Dun 
lop Rubber Com- 


pany’s factory at 


Cambridge Street, 
Manchester. Manu 


factured by Foster, 
Yates and Thom, 
Ltd., Blackburn, 


its weight is 58 tons, 


the door crescent 
alone weighing 13 
tons. Over 26 ft. 
long, it has an 


inside diameter of 
15 ft. The pan will 
be used for vulcan- 
ising rubber-lined 
tanks and similar 
vessels, largely for 
chemical processing 
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Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 
OLIDAY factors have further re- and financial resources are substantially 
duced stock market business and more than the actual issued capital, sug- 
prices ‘in most sections showed small gesting the possibility of a bonus sooner 
irregular movements, although sentiment or later. ‘Triplex Glass 10s. shares have 
was helped by somewhat firmer condi- further strengthened to 20s. 9d. in antici 


tions in British Funds. In the prevailing 
view, markets are likely to remain in- 
active until the autumn. Ii is felt that 
if there is not a reversal of the down- 
ward trend in exports to the U.S.A. in 
the next three months more drastic 
cuts in our imports may be inevitable. 
Devaluation of sterling would be accepted 
only as a last resort. 

Markets seem, nevertheless, 
lowing the line that it is wise to be 
prepared for the worst. Speculative 
interest significantly tends to centre on 
gold mining and similar shares. Shares 
of companies which have important U.S 
interests or which are big exporters to 
America also remain in favour. Other 
wise, markets for the time being are 
moving fairly closely with British bunds, 
which appear to fluctuate rather sharply 
on moderate buying or selling. 

eading chemical and kindred shares 
were moderately lower on_ balance, 
Imperial Chemical at 48s. 4$d., but Mon- 
santo have kept steady at 5ls. 3d., and 


to be fol- 


United Molasses have remained’ firm at 
39s. 3d. Brotherton 10s. shares were 
again 20s., with Albright & Wilson 
27s. 9d., Amber Chemical 2s. shares 5s., 
Boake Roberts 30s., and F. W. Berk 
2s. 6d. shares 13s. Laporte Chemicals 5s. 


Fisons were 
British Glues & Chemicals 4s. 
shares have been firm at 18s. 9d. The 
latter company is among those which the 
market believes are in a position to dis- 
tribute a share bonus. 

Shares of companies 
kindred activities have been inclined to 
attract more attention. De La Rue, with 
a rise to 29s., were good on the financial 
results and maintained 50 per cent divi- 
dend on these 5s. shares. British Indus- 


shares held their rise to 2l1s., 
44s., and 


with plastics and 


trial Plastics 2s. shares were 4s. 104d., 
British Xylonite 67s. 6d., and Kleemann 
lls. 

The 4s. units of the Distillers Co. have 


eased to 26s., despite the financial results 
and 50 per cent share bonus. Amalga- 
mated Metal strengthened to 18s. 1}d, on 
further consideration of the results. 
Glaxo Laboratories 10s. shares strength- 
ened to £18. This is a case where 
earnings on the shares are well in 
excess of dividends paid and_ reserves 


pation of the financial results. Dunlop 
Rubber fell back sharply to 61s. 6d. on 
reports of increasing competition in 
export markets, and elsewhere, Boots 
Drug have come back to 48s. 6d. since 
publication of the report and accounts. 
lron and steel shares were fairly steady. 
Staveley were 77s., and General Refrac 
tories 23s. 44d. Lever & Unilever eased 
to 44s. 3d., the prevailing view being that 
the full accounts and annual statement 


give little ground for hopes of a higher 
dividend in the future. Lever N.V. 


shares were also 44s. 3d. Oils have been 
firmer, although  Ultramar fluctuated 
sharply, awaiting the results and news of 
the company’s capital plans. 


U.K. PRODUCTS FOR ITALY 


AX important outcome of. the recent 
meeting in London of the Anglo- 
Italian Joimt Economic Committee was 
the granting of licences by the Italian 


Government for the acceptance of United 


Kingdom manufactured goods on a scale 
considerably above the level fixed in 
February this year. 

Quotas now agreed will cover the 


period January 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 
The following commodities were included 
in the increased quotas: 

Ball clay; optical glass unworked ; laboratory and 
industrial glassware ; graphite crucibles ; plumbago and 
graphite products; special resistance wires and tapes ; 
scientific instruments (other than electrical) ; electronic 
equipment;  electro-medical apparatus; plastic in- 
jection moulding machinery: insecticides; prepared 
drugs and pharmaceutical preparations ; chemicals for 
industrial use. 


In addition, the Italian Government 
decided to license the following commodi- 
ties for which no quotas have previously 
been granted :— 

Carborundum and emery for optical use ; 


paste ; X-ray apparatus and films ; 
nickel and cobalt ; latex compounds. 


oxides and salts of 


It was also arranged by Italy to extend 
to certain types of industrial plant, equip- 
ment and machinery imported from the 
United Kingdom credit facilities similar 
to those at present extended to imports 
from the U.S.A. under the ERP system. 
These credits will cover goods up to a 
total value of £10 million, 


aluminium 
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Company News of the Week 


New Registrations 


Metal Chemical Treatments, 
Private company. (470,832). 


Ltd. 
Capital 


£100. Electro-chemical engineers. Direc- 
tors: W. Elles-Hill, T. O. M. Pope, A. J. 
Milne. Reg. office: 50 Gresham Street, 
E.C.2. 


Sibley, Ravenscroft & Co., Ltd. 

Private company. (470,880). _ Capital 
£1000. Manufacturers and moulders of 
thermo-plastic, thermo-setting _ plastic 
materials, plaster and light metal alloys, 
etc. Directors: I. L. J. Sibley, W. H. A. 
Ravenscroft. Solicitors: Simon Haynes 
& Co., Brighton, E. 

Colloidal Graphite, Ltd. 


Private company. (470,858). Capital 
£1000. Manufacturers of — substances, 
materials and goods in which colloidal 


processors and refiners 
of lubricating oils, petroleum — 
fuel oil, abrasives, chemicals, etc. Reg 
office: 8 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
John Beith (England), Ltd. 
Private company. (471,068). 


graphite is used; 


Capital 


£1000. Manufacturers of chemicals, gases, 
fertilisers, etc. The first directors are not 
named. Reg. office: 15 George Street, 
Mansion House, E.C.4. 
Company News 
W. J. Bush and Co., Ltd. 
At the annual meeting of Ww. J. Bush & 


Co., Ltd., in London this week, the chair- 
man, Dr. Percy €. C. Isherwood, said that 
yo profit for the year amounted to 

172,624, a reduction of £27,723 on the 
ames year’s figure. The directors had 
decided, in view of unsettled market con- 
ditions, to place £100,000 to stock-in-trade 
reserve, and a further sum of £20,000 had 
been provided for deferred repairs. A 
final dividend of 8 per cent on the ordin- 
ary shares (total 12 per cent) and a bonus 


of 6d. per share were approved. 
The Distillers Co.,Ltd. 
The consolidated manufacturing and 


trading profits of The Distillers Co., Ltd., 
and its subsidiaries for the year "ended 
March 31, 1949, amounted to £10,361,857 
(£11,182,411). After crediting income 
from investments £725,629 (£841,653) and 
over-provision for ee. and charging 
depreciation £507,095 (£476,527), other 


provisions, income tax 


£3,787.470 


(£3,999,190), and _ profits £1,692 ,469 
(£2,021,959), there remains  £5,130,597 
(£5,676,078). The proportion of this profit 
to be received by the Distiliers Company 
is £3,408,851 (£3,620,833). Payment of a 
final dividend of 9.6d. per 4s. unit of 
crdinary stock (less tax) is recommended, 
making a_ distribution for the year of 
1/1.2d. per unit. £1,001,889 is carried 
forward, as against £887,051 brought in. 
The board is to recommend an increase of 
the authorised capital from £20 million to 
£35 million; and the capitalisation from 
the company’s reserves of £7,512,923 to 
allot to the ordinary shareholders one new 
ordinary share of £1, fully paid for every 
complete £2 stock held. 


Goldthorpes (Chemists). 


Working capital has been increased by 
the addition of £30,500 and profits before 
taxation were £22,842 for the year ending 
March last. Dividend of 25 per cent was 
proposed. 


tax 


Lever Bros. & Unilever, N.V. 
An expansion in value of sales in 1948 
was recorded with a turnover of £617.508 
million compared with £479.312 million in 


the previous year. Consolidated net 
profit increased from £8,512,144 to 
£10,458,709. Ordinary dividend of the 
English company was maintained at 10 


per cent and of N.V. at 8.9 per cent. 


Morgan Crucible Co. 
Consolidated current assets to March 31, 
1949, £4,075,127 (£3,931,894). Trading 
profit reduced by £177,507, but an in- 
crease of £17,443 in amount available for 


appropriation from reservevs no longer 
required, The final ordinary dividend, 
12 per cent, is unchanged. 

Murex, Ltd. 


Preliminary figures of Murex, Lid., for 
the year ending April 30, 1949, show profit 
of £282,000 (£215,000), and taxation pro- 
vision £293,000 (£220,000). The custom- 
ary dividend of 20 per cent, less tax, is 
recommended, 


International Bitumen Emulsions 


The International Bitumen Emulsions 
report for the year ending March 31, 1949, 
showed a decline in profits by £29,000 to 
£92,000 mainly due to a smaller demand 
for paints. Lower tax charge, however, 
partly offset this effect, so that final net 
profit was £36,000. Dividend of 15 per 
cent was maintained. 
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Prices of British Chemical Products 


Rates Easier for Several Basic Materials 


JNDITIONS on the industrial chemi- 
cals market have remained practi 
cally unchanged during the past week, 


with a fairly satisfactory demand from 
home consumers continuing. Inquiries 


on export account are being reasonably 
well maintained. Among the soda _ pro- 
ducts a steady demand persists for soda 
ush, caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda and 
chlorate of soda and the potash chemi 
cals continue in good request on a firm 
price basis. The coal-tar products mar- 
ket is quiet and without special feature. 

MANCHESTER.—Trade in chemical pro- 
ducts on the Manchester market during 
the past week seems to have been more 
under the influence of seasonal conditions, 
although, when account is taken of this, 
business has been on a fair scale, especi- 
ally in soda ash, caustic soda and most 
of the lines in regular use. Actual deliv 
eries to the cotton and woollen industries 
and other leading users have been affected 
by holiday stoppages, but this interference 
will, of course, gradually become less in 





General 
Acetic Acid.—Per ton: 80° technical, 1 ton, 
£61; 80 pure, 1 ton, £66; commercial 
glacial 1 ton £71: delivered ye! 
premises in returnable barrels; in glass 
carboys, £7; demijohns, £11 extra. 
Acetic Anhydride.—Ton lots, d?d, £101 pe 
ton. 
Acetone.—Small lots: 5 gal. drums, £90 


per ton; 10 gal 
In 40/45 gal, than 1 ton, 
£70 per ton; 1 to 9 tons, £69 per ton; 


drums, £85 per ton 


drums less 


10 to 50 tons, £68 per ton; 50 tons and 
over £67 per ton. 
Alcohol, Industrial Absolute.—50.000 gal. 


5000 
prool gal. 


lots, d/d, 2s. 1d. per proof gallon; 
gal. lots, d/d, 2s. 24d. per 


Alcohol, diacetone.-Small lots: 5 gal. 
drums, £133 per ton; 10 gal. drums, 
£128 per ton. In 40/45 gal. drums: 


less than 1 ton, £113 per ton; 1 to 9 
tons, £112 per ton; 10 to 50 tons, £111 
per ton; 50 to 100 tons, £110 per ton; 
100 tons and over, £109 per ton. 


Alum. Loose lump, £17 per ton, 
MANCHESTER : Ground, £17 10s. 

Aluminium Sulphate.—Ex works, £11 10s. 
per ton d/d. MaNncHEsTER: £11 10s. 


f.o.r. 


evidence within the next week or two, A 
fair amount of inquiry from shippers for 


a good range of products has_ been 
reported. 
Giascow.—The Scottish chemical mar 


ket is continuing very quiet during the 
holiday here are indications, 
however, that there may be some heavy 
buying during August. The demand for 
coal tar products continues to increase 
and that for formaldehyde for horticul- 
tural purposes is growing heavier. 


season. 


Price Changes 
Rises: Whit: 
sulphide. 


Reductions : 
ndustrial 


lead, magnesit sodiun 

Acetic acid, acet 
ibsolute alcohol, 

oxide, bleaching powder, 


anhydride 
antimony 
calcium chl I 


ide, copper sulphate, lead carbonate, 
lead nitrate, red lead, litharge, mag 
nesium chloride, methylated — spirit 
caustic soda, sodium bicarbonate. sul 
phuric acid, titanium oxide, pitch, 
Chemicals 

Ammonia, Anhydrous.—ls. 9d. to Qs. 3d. 
per lb. 

Ammonium  Bicarbonate.—2 cwt non 
returnable drums; 1 ton lots £40 per ton 

Ammonium Carbonate.—1 ton lots: May 
CHESTER: Powder, £52 d/d 


Ammonium Chloride. — Grey galvanising, 
£22 10s. per ton, in casks. ex wharf. 
Fine white 989%. £21 to £25 per ton. 
See also Salammoniac. 

Ammonium Nitrate—D/d, £18 to £20 per 
ton, 

Ammonium Persulphate.—Mancuester: £5 
per cwt. d/d 


Ammonium Phosphate.—Mono- and di-, 


ton lots, d/d, £78 and £76 10s. per ton 
Amyl Acetate.—In 10-ton lots, £171 10s. per 
Antimony Oxide.— £140 per ton 
Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, d/d, as to 
quantity, etc., 4s. to 5s. per lb. 
Arsenic.—Per ton, £40 5s. to £41 5s., 


according to quality, ex store. 
Barium Carbonate.—Precip., d/d; 2-ton Jots, 
£25 15s. per ton, bag packing, ex works. 


Barium Chloride.—£35 to £35 10s. per ton 
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Barium Sulphate (Dry Blanc Fixe).—Precip., 
4-ton lots, £26 10s. per ton d/d; 2-ton 
lots, £26 15s. per ton. 

Bleaching Powder. Spot, 35/37%, £11 to 
£11 10s. per ton in casks (1° ton lots). 

Borax.—Per ton for ton lots, in free 1-cwt. 


bags, carriage’ pald: Commercial, 
granulated, £27 10s.; powdered, £30 . 


extra fine powder, £31; B.P., 
crystals, £39; powdered, £39 10s.; 
extra fine, £40 10s. Borax glass, per 
ton in free 1-cwt. waterproof paper-lined 
bags, for home trade only, carriage 
paid: lump, £77; powdered, £78. 

Boric Acid.—Per ton for ton lots in free 
l-cwt. bags, carriage paid: Commercial, 
granulated, £48; crystals, £53: pow- 
dered, £51-£53; extra fine powder, £53. 
B.P., crystals. £61; powder, £62; extra 
fine, £64; anhydrous borax, dehydrated 
borax, £48 per ton in 140 lb. bags. 

Butyl Acetate BSS.— £149 10s. per ton, in 
10-ton lots. 

Butyl Alcohol BSS.—£145 10s per ton, in 
10-ton lots. 

Calcium Bisulphide.— £6 10s. to £7 10s. per 
ton f.o.r. London. 

Calcium Chloride.—70/72% solid, £8 per 
ton, in 4 ton lots. 

Charcoal, Lump.—£25 per ton, ex wharf. 
Granulated, £30 per ton. 

Chlorine, Liquid.— £28 per ton d/d in 16/17 
ewt. drums (3-drum lots). 

Chrometan.—Crystals, 53d. per lb. 

Chromic Acid.—ls. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per Ib., 
less 23%, d/d U.K. 

Citric Acid.—Controlled prices per lb., d/d 
buyers’ premises. For 5 ecwt. or over, 
anhydrous, 1s. 63d., other, 1s. 5.; 1 to 
5 ewt., anhydrous, 1s. 9d., other, 1s. 7d. 
Higher prices for smaller quantities, 

Cobalt Oxide.—Black, delivered, 7s. 74d. per 
iD 

Copper Carbonate.—Mancuesrer: Is. 6d. 
per Ib 

Copper Chloride.—(53 per cent), d/d, 
Is. 9d. per lb 

Copper Oxide. — Black, 
Is. 44d. per Ib 

Copper Nitrate.—(53 per cent}, d/d, 1s. 7d 


ner Ib 


powdered about 


per ton f.0.b 


Copper Sulphate.— £36 5s. 
2 in 2-cwt. bags. 

Cream of Tartar.—100%, per cwt., about 
£7 8s. per 1-2 ewt. lot, d/d. 

Ethyl Acetate.—10 tons and upwards, d/d, 
£103 10s. per ton, 

Formaldehyde.—£31 
according to 
CHESTER : £32 


per ton in_ casks, 
quantity, d/d. MAN- 
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Formic Acid.—85%, £64 per ton for ton lots, 
carriage paid. 90%, £67 5s. per ton. 

Glycerine.—Chemically pure, double dis- 
tilled 1260 s.g. £123 per cwt. Refined 
pale straw industrial, 5s. per cwt. less 
than chemically pure. 

Hexamine.—Technical grade for commercial 
purposes, about 1s. 4d. per lb.; free- 
running crystals are quoted at 2s. 1d. 
to 2s. 3d. per lb.; carriage paid for bulk 
lots. 

Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 7s. 6d to 8s 9d. 
per carboy d/d, according to purity, 
strength and locality. 

Hydrofluoric Acid.—59/60%, about Is. to 
ls. 2d. per Ib. 

Hydrogen Peroxide.—1s. 04d. per Ib. d/d, car- 
boys extra and returnable. 

Iodine.—Resublimed B.P., 10s. 4d. to 14s. 6d. 
per lb., according to quantity. 

Iron Sulphate.—I’.o.r. works, £3 15s. to £4 
per ton. 

Lactic Acid.—Pale, tech., £80 per ton; dark 
tech., £70 per ton ex works; barrels 
returnable. 

Lead Acetate.—White, 120s. to 122s. per cwt 

Lead Carbonate.—British dry, ton lots, d/d, 
£109 10s. 

Lead Nitrate.—About £116 per ton d/d in 
casks. MANcHEsTER: £93. 

Lead, Red.—Basic prices per ton: Genuine 


dry red lead, £99; orange lead, 
£111. Ground in oil: red, £128 
orange, £135. Ready-mixed lead 


paint: red, lots of 20 gals. and under 

160 gals. in 1 gal. tins’ uncrated, 

£2 3s. per gal.; orange, 3s. 6d. per 
gal. extra over the price for red. 

Lead, White.—Dry English, in 8-cwt. casks, 
£109 10s. per ton. Ground in oil, English, 
under two tons, £130. 

Lime Acetate.—Brown, ton ‘ots, d/d, £18 to 
£20 per ton: grey, 80-82 per cent, ton 
lots, d/d, £92 to £25 per ton 

Litharge.— £99 per ton. 

Lithium Carbonate.—7s. 9d. per |b. net 

Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, 
O9 wi 

wt. 


Magnesium Carbonate.—Light, commercial, 
d/d, £70 per ton 

Magnesium Chloride.—Solid (ex 
£20 to £25 per ton 

Magnesium Oxide.—Light, 
d/d, £160 per ton 

Magnesium Sulphate.—£12 to £14 per ton 

Mercuric Chloride.—Per |b., lump, 7s. 4d.; 
smaller quantities dearer 

Mercurous Chloride.—8s. to 9s. per Ib., 
according to quantity. 


wharf), 


commercial, 
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Mercury Sulphide, Red.—Per lb., from 
10s. 38d. for ton lots and over to 10s. 7d. 
for lots of 7 to under 30 lb. 

Methanol.—Pure synthetic, d/d, £28 to £38 
per ton. 

Methylated Spirit—Industrial 66° O.P. 100 
gals., 3s. 74d. per gal.; vyridinised 64° 
O.P. 100 gal., 3s. 84d. per gal, 

Nickel Sulphate.—F.o.r. works, 3s. 4d. per 
lb. 

Nitric Acid.— £24 to £26 per ton, ex works. 

Oxalic Acid.— £128 to £133 per ton packed 
in free 5-cwt. casks. 

Paraffin Wax.—Nominal. 

Phosphoric Acid.—Teahnical (S.G. 1.500), 
ton lots, carriage paid, £61 per ton; 
B.P. (8.G.1.750), ton lots, carriage 
paid, 1s. 1d. per lb. 

Phosphorus.—Red, 3s. per lb. d/d; yellow, 
1s. 10d. per lb. d/d. 

Potash, Caustic.—Solid, £65 10s. per ton 
for l-ton lots; flake, £76 per ton for 
l-ton lots. Liquid, d/d, nominal. 

Potassium Bichromate. — Crystals and 
granular, 98d. per lb.; ground, 10§d. per 
lb., for not less than 6 cwt.; 1-cwt. 
lots, }d. per lb. extra. 

Potassium Carbonate.—Calcined, 98/100%, 
£64 per ton for 1-ton lots, ex store; 
hydrated, £58 for 1-ton lots. 

Potassium Chlorate.—Imported powder and 
crystals, nominal. 

Potassium Chloride.—Industrial, 96 per cent 
6-ton lots, £16.10 per ton. 

Potassium Iodide.—B.P., lls. 1d. to 12s. per 
lb., according to quantity. 

Potassium Nitrate.—Small granular crystals, 
76s. per cwt. ex store, according to 
quantity. 

Potassium Permanganate.—B.P., 1s. 74d. 
per Ib. for 1-cwt. lots; for 3 cwt. and 
upwards, 1s. 6d. per lb.; technical, 
£7 9s. 6d. to £8 3s. Od. per cwt.; 
according to quantity d/d, 

Potassium Prussiate.—Yellow, nominal. 

Salammoniac.—First lump, spot, £48 per 
ton; dog-tooth crystals, £50 per ton; 
medium, £48 10s. per ton; fine white 
crystals, £21 to £25 per ton, in casks, 
ex store. 

Salicylic Acid.—MANCHESTER: 1s. 1ld. to 
3s per lb. d/d. 

Soda Ash.—58° ex depét or d/d, London 
station, £7 12s. 6d. to £8 7s. 6d. per ton. 

Soda, Caustic.— Solid 76/77%; spot, 
£18 4s. per ton d/d. 

Sodium Acetate.—£41-£55 per ton. 

Sodium Bicarbonate.—Refined, spot, £11 


per ton, in bags. 
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Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, cake and 
powder, 8d. per lb.; anhydrous, 73d. 
per lb., net, d/d U.K. in 7-8 cwt. casks. 

Sodium Bisulphite. — Powder, 60/62%, 
£28 7s. 6d. per ton d/d in 2 ton lots for 
home trade. 

Sodium Carbonate Monohydrate.—£25 per 
ton d/d in minimum ton lots in 2-cwt. 
free bags. 

Sodium Chlorate,—£52 to £57 per ton. 

Sodium Cyanide.—100 per cent basis, 8d. to 
9d. per Ib. 

Sodium Fluoride.—D/d. £4 10s. per cwt. 

Sodium Hyposulphite.—Pea crystals 22s. 6d 
per cwt. (2-ton lots); commercial, 1-ton 
lots, £16 per ton carriage paid. Pack- 
ing free. 

Sodium Iodide.—B.P., 10s. 2d. per Ib. to 
12s. 1d. according to quantity. 

Sodium Metaphosphate (Calgon).—Flaked, 
loose in meta] drums, £103 ton. 

Sodium Metasilicate.—£19 to £19 5s. per ton, 
d/d U.K. in ton lots. 

Sodium Nitrate.—Chilean Industrial, 97-98 
per cent, 6-ton lots, d/d station, £20 10s. 
per ton. 

Sodium Nitrite.—£29 10s. per ton. 

Sodium Percarbonate.—12}% available oxy- 
gen, £7 per cwt. in l-cwt. drums. — 

Sodium Phosphate.—Di-sodium, £32 10s. per 
ton d/d for ton lots. Tri-sodium, 
£62 per ton d/d for ton lots. 

Sodium Prussiate.—9d. to 9}d. per lb. ex 
store. 

Sodium Silicate.—£6 to £11 per tun. 

Sodium Silicofluoride.—Ex store, nominai. 

Sodium — (Glauber Salt).—£8 per 
ton d/d. 

Sodium Sulphate (Salt Cake).—Unground. 
£6 per ton d/d etation in bulk. 
MANCHESTER: £6 10s. per ton d/d 
station. 

Sodium Sulphide. — Solid, 60/62%, spot. 
£24 per ton, d/d, in drums; broken, 
£24 15s. per ton, d/d, in casks, 

Sodium Sulphite.—Anhydrous, £29 10s. per 
ton; pea crystals, £20 10s. per ton 
d/d station in kegs; commercial, £12 to 
£14 per ton d/d station in bags. 

Sulphur.—Per ton for 4 tons or more 
ground, £13 18s. 6d. to £16 3s. 6d. 
according to fineness. ; 

Sulphuric Acid.—168° Tw., £6 2s. to £7 2s 
per ton; 140° Tw., arsenic free 
£4 18s. 6d. per ton; 140° Tw., arseni 
ous, £4 lls. per ton. Quotations naked 
at sellers’ works. 

Tartaric Acid.—Per cwt: 10 cwt. or more 
£8 10s.; 5 to 9 cwt. £8 12s.: 2 to 4 ewt 
£8 14s.; 1 cwt. £8 16s, 

Tin Oxide.—l-cwt. lots d/d £25 10s. 

Titanium Oxide.—Comm., ton lots, d/d, (56 
lb. bags) £102 per ton. 
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v Product of the experience and resource- 
Z fulness of the Wilkinson Research Chemists, 
oxy \6 Flexatex non-rubber flexible hose filled the 
per 1% gap caused by a war-time shortage of 
ium, rubber ... and it has come to stay! 
Constructed from materials specially 
ex selected to suit varied industrial conditions, 
Flexatex has proved its value in all fields of 
i. , Industry. There are types of Flexatex 
per | hose suitable for a wide range of fluids and 
gases and for use where resistance to oil and 
und. chemicals are of paramount importance. 
ulk P 
d/d 
oe SUMMARY OF FEATURES. |. End connections can be fitted to Flexatex 
por. with ease and speed. 2. The special construction of Flexatex ensures positively 
ken 
» leak-proof joints. 3. Cutting and assembly of Flexatex and end fittings can be 
carried out on site by an untrained operator with ordinary tools. 4. Flexatex 
per allows a greater flow than most flexible hoses of equal bore. 5. The Flexatex range 
ton includes suitable types for the conveyance of a wide range of fluids and gases where 
2 to the temperatures do not exceed 70°C. 6. The weight per foot run of Flexatex 
=> is less than that of many types of ordinary flexible hoses. 7. Flexatex is 
ore, available in standard 14’ 6” lengths which can be easily cut to any require- 
6d., ments, and is suitable for use with standard A.G.S. parts, straight or beaded 
ends. 8. Flexatex rationalises the whole method of flexible hose supply 
2s. and assembly. 
free 
eni- For full details, and a comprehensive 
iked survey of the practical applications * 
B) of Flexatex Hose, write for the 
MANUAL OF TECHNICAL DATA 
nore for FLEXATEX. Specific in- 
wt. formation will also gladly be 
supplied to enquirers, who should give 
details of fluids or gases to be conveyed. / 
(56 


WILKINSON RUBBER LINATEX LTD., FRIMLEY ROAD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 
Tel.: Camberley 1595. Also in Canada, Australia, South Africa, U.S.A., Belgium, Holland, Scandinavia, Malaya, etc. 
Also makers of Linatex 95% Pure Natural Rubber Linatex Ball Mill and the Linatex Pumps 
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Zinc Oxide.—Maximum prices per ton for 
2-ton lots, d/d; white seal, £61 5s.; 
green seal, £60 5s.; red seal, £58 15s. 

Zinc Sulphate.—£31 per ton. 

Rubber Chemicals 

Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 4s. to 5s. per 
lb. Crimson, 2s. 74d. to 3s. per lb. 

Arsenic Sulphide.—Yellow, ls. 9d. per lb. 

Barytes.—Best white bleached, £8 3s. 6d 
per ton. 

Cadmium Sulphide.—fs. .to 6s. 6d. per Ib. 

Carbon Bisulphide.—£37 to #£41 per ton, 
according to quality, in free returnable 
drums. 

Carbon Black.—6d. to 8d. per Ib, 
to packing. 

Carbon Tetrachloride.—£56 to £59 per ton, 
according to quantity. 

Chromium Oxide.—Green, 2s. per lb. 

India-rubber Substitutes.—White, 10 5/16d 
to ls. 53d. per lb.; dark, 10}d. to 1s 
per lb. 

Lithopone.—30%, £36 15s. per ton. 

Mineral Black.—£7 10s. to £10 per ton. 

Minera] Rubber, ‘‘ Rupron.’’—£20 per ton. 

Sulphur Chloride.—7d. per lb. 

Vegetable Lamp Black.— £49 per ton. 

Vermillion.— Pale or deep, 15s. 6d. per Ib 
for 7-lb. lots. 

Nitrogen Fertilisers 

Ammonium Sulphate.—Per ton in 6-ton lots, 
d/d farmer’s nearest station, in July, 
£9 17s. 6d., rising by 1s. 6d., per ton per 
month to March, 1950. 

Compound Fertilisers.—Per ton d/d farmer's 
nearest station, I.C.I. No. 1 grade, 
where available, £10 14s. 6d. EO. 
Special No. 1, £15 6s., rising by 
2s. 6d. per ton per month to June, 1950 
National No. 2 raised from £10 8s. 6d 
to £10 18s. per ton, due to increase 1.1 
potash content, as notified in new Board 
of Trade Order. 

** Nitro-Chalk.’’"—£10 4s. per ton in 6-ton 
lots, d/d farmer's nearest station. 
Sodium Nitrate.—Chilean for 6-ton lots d/d 
nearest station, £11 per ton. 

Coal-Tar Products 

Benzol.—Per gal. ex works: 90's, 2s. 6d.; 
pure, 2s. 84d.; nitration grade, 2s. 104d. 

Carbolic Acid. — Crystals, 114d per Ib. 
Crude, 60’s, 4s. 3d. MANCHESTER : 
Crystals, 10%d. to 1s. O}d. per lb., d/d 
crude, 4s. 3d., naked, at works. 

Creosote.—Home trade, 64d. to 93d. per gal., 
according to quality, f.o.r. maker's 
works. MANCHESTER: 6}d. to 93d. per 
gal. 

Cresylic Acid.—Pale, 98%, 3s. 9d. per gal.; 
99%, 48. 2d.; 99.5/100%, 48. 4d 
American, duty free, 4s. 2d., naked at 
works. MANCHESTER: Pale, 99/100%, 
4s. 4d. per gal. 


according 
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Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160°, 2s. 10d. per gal. | 
for 1000-gal. lots; heavy, 90/190", 
Qs. 4d. per gal. for 1000-gal. lots, d/d. 
Drums extra; higher prices for smaller 
lots. Controlled prices. 

Naphthalene.—Crude, ton lots, in sellers’ | 
bags, £8 1s. to £12 13s. per ton accord- 


ing to m.p.; hot-pressed, £14 15s. to | 
£15 14s. per ton, in bulk ex works; J 
purified crystals, £28 to £43 5s. per ton. | 
Controlled prices. 
Pitch.—Medium, soft, home trade, 100s, per 
ton f.o.r. suppliers’ works; export trade, 
£6 to £7 per ton f.o.b. suppliers 
port. MANCHESTER: 100s. f.o.r, 
Pyridine.—90/140°, 21s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. per 
gal.; 90/160°, 19s. MANCHESTER : 19s 
to 22s. 6d, per gal. 
Toluol.— Pure, 3s. 24d. per gal.; 90's, 2s. 4d 
per gal. MANCHESTER: Pure, 3s. 23d 
per gal. naked. 
Xylol.—For 1000-gal. lots, 3s. 33d. to 3s. 6d 
per gal., according to grade, d/d 
Wood Distillation Products 
Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £15 per ton; grey, 
£22. 
Methyl Acetone.—40/509%, £56 to £60 per ‘| 
ton. 
Wood Creosote.—Unrefined, from 3s. 6d per be 
gal., according to boiling range. : 
Wood Naphtha.— Miscible, 4s. Gd to 5s. 6d Wi 
per gal.; solvent, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per th 
gal. us 
Wood Tar.—£6 to £10 per ton. 
Intermediates and Dyes (Prices Nominal) at 
m-Cresol 98/100%.—Nominal. We 
o-Cresol 30/31° C.—Nominal. 
p-Cresol 34/35° C.—Nominal. She 
Dichloraniline.—2s. 84d. per Jb 
Dinitrobenzene.—8}d. per Ib. - 
Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C., 93d. per \b.; in 
66/68° C., 1s. p te 
p-Nitraniline.—2s. 5d. per lb ag 
Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 53d. per lb. in 90-gal tic 
drums, drums extra, l-ton lots d/d 
buyers’ works. 
Nitronaphthalene.—ls. 2d. per lb.; P.G ga 
1s. Odd. per lb. sil 
o-Toluidine.—1s. per lb., in 8/10-cwt. drums, he 
drums extra. B 
p-Toluidine.—2s. 2d. per |b., in casks. : 
m-Xylidine Acetate.—4s. 5d. per lb., 100% vi 
Latest Oil Prices pa 


Lonpon.—July 27. Unrefined, per ton 
naked ex works: Linseed oil, £138; foots, 
£88; castor oil crude firsts, £110; seconds, 
£103: oiticica oil, £100. The prices of all 
other unrefined oils and fats remain the E 
same (THe Cuemican Acre, 60, 810) during 
the 5-week period ending August 6. The r1 
prices of refined oils are also unchanged 
until September 10. 
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The Rainmaker 


i ps bring rain, Red Indians used incan- 
tations; the Chinese would catch cloud 
in a basket. Modern scientists spray clouds 
with CO., and they have also discovered 
that silver iodide and lead iodide could be 
used to produce rain. 

For this purpose iodine is uneconomic 
at present, but there are many practical 
ways in which it can help mankind. 


Iodine is used in the manufacture of 


heat-sensitive and germicidal paints, dyes, 
paper, textiles, polarizing materials, non- 
inflammable cutting oils—to name only a 
few industria] applications at random. In 
agriculture iodine is vital to animal nutri- 
tion and health. 

The Iodine Educational Bureau has 
gathered all information existing on iodine 
since its discovery. Possibly iodine might 
help to solve a problem for you. The 
Bureau offers its knowledge and the ser- 
vices of its consultants without charge to 
professional men. 





lodine 
Educational Bureau 


It STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
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Filter 
Crucibles 


of 


Porous Porcelain 


retain the finest precipitates and 
filter rapidly. They are not 
affected by acids, remain con- 
stant in weight within very 
fine limits and can be heated 
to high temperatures. 
Made by 
The WORCESTER 
ROYAL PORCELAIN CO. LTD. 


and 
Supplied by all recognised Laboratory 
Furnishers 








If it’s— 
ENGINEERING 
SUPPLIES 


chance 
bes with 
W.«C. TIPPLE 


Phone: ALBert Dock 31/1. 


w. & C. TIPPLE, LTD. 
HALLSVILLE RD., LONDON, E.16 
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Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


yast and far-reaching developments in the range of 
acetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 

Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including— 


FIVE ‘‘ MACNAB ”’ PASSES 





and 
FIVE FIRST PLACES 
Write to-day for the “‘ Engineers’ Guide to Success ’*— 
free—containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction. Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.1I.Mech.E. 
A.M.I1.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 


SITUATION VACANT | 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to a man 

between the ages of 15 and 50 inclusive, or a woman between 

the ages of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless he or she is exempted 

from the provisions of the Control of Engagement Order, or 

the vacancy is for employment exempted from the provisions 
of that order. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 
CIENTIFIC OFFICER (Analytical Chemist) required 
by the East Africa High Commission for the East 
African Industrial Research Board for one tour of four 
years with prospects of permanency. Commencing 
salary will be between £760 and £935 a year according to 
qualifications and experience in a scale rising to £1,320a 
year. Free passages. Candidates, preferably under 45, 
must possess a University Degree with Honours in 
Chemistry or an equivalent qualification. They should 
have had good experience in Chemical analysis particu- 
larly of clays, rocks, and mineral ores. Apply at once 
by letter, stating age, whether married or single, and full 
particulars of qualifications and experience and mention- 
ing this paper to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
4, Millbank, London, 8.W.1., quoting M/N/22686/3E 
on both letter and envelope. 

The Crown Agents cannot undertake to acknowledge all 
applications and will communicate only with applicants 
selected for further consideration. 


PATENTS & TRADE MARKS _ 


ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King, 
A.I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 




















Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free. Phone: City 6161. 
ACCOMMODATION 
Whitehall Court, S.W.1. The ideal London pied a 


terre for the provincial or Overseas business director. 
Large sitting room, double bedroom, bathroom, beauti- 
fully furnished. 114 guineas per week plus service 
charge or would consider unfurnished let on long lease. 
Apply, ESTATE OFFICE, Whitehall Court, London, 8.W.1. 


ANNOUNCEMENT | 


THE. GLASGOW METHYLATING CO., LTD., of 
Glasgow and London announce that Mr. A. E. Young 
has been appointed Managing Director of the Company 
and that his office will be at the Company’s London 
Depot, Burwell Road, Leyton, E.10, which is now in 
full operation. 





FOR: SALE 


cronce ()(}conens 


AKER PERKINS DOUBLE TROUGH TILTING 
MIXER, alloy trough 20 in. by 14 in. by 17 in 


deep. Aluminium interlocking hinged cover, 
gunmetal gate-type agitators driven through 
gearing. Pulley drive. 

COMPOUND BALL/TUBE MILL, by Wm. Johnson 


Approx. 12 ft. long by 3 ft. 6 in. diam 

for belt drive through gearing. 

charge of flint and steel balls. 
MIXER/DRIER by Simon. Horizontal 


, arranged 
Complete with 


unjacketed 


trough type. Internal dimensions approx. 8 ft. , 
long by 2 ft. 6 in. deep by 2 ft. 8in. wide. Agitator 
bank of 16 solid-drawn tubes approx. 6 ft. 6 in 


long by 2}? in. o.d.; 8-in. square bottom side 
discharge. Bottom half of mixer removable. 
7 duplex MIXING AND KNEADING MACHINE, by 
Morton of Wishaw. Steam jacketed trough 
approx. 42 in. by 38 in. by 30 in., working capacity 
115 gallons. Double naben type twin gunmetal 
mixing blades. Internal W.P. 15 Ib. sq. in. or 
high vacuum. Power-operated tilting. 
Several new SWING HAMMER MILLS, having hammers 
mounted in series on centre rotor. Screen surface 
15 in. diam. by 9 in. wide, requiring 8 h.p. to 
drive. Machine fitted with can two-way bagging 
outlet, cyclone and trunking. Suitable for fine 
grinding of foodstuffs, etc. 
UNUSED VERTICAL MIXER, by 
Hartley, with stainless 


Size 


Brierley Collier & 
steel lined hemis spherical 
pan 18 in. diam. by 10 in. deep, jacket suitable 
for 15 lb. sq. in. W.P. Vertical stainless steel 
spiral type agitator, F. and L. pulley drive. 


Five DOUBLE TROUGH TYPE JACKETED MIXERS, 
by aig my Pfleiderer & Perkins, dimensions 
243 in. by 244 in. by 194 in. deep, fitted double 
fin type blades through gearing Final drive 
through twin pulleys with reversing clutch. 

Five PEERLESS WHISKS OR MIXERS, 80 qrt. cap 


Single high-speed type. Direct driven from 5 h.p. 
motor 400/3/50. New tinned pans 20 in. diam 
Various whisks, beaters, et« 

FILTER PRESS, by Johnson, recessed pyate type . 
plates 40 in. by 40 in., forming cakes 
374 in. by } in. thick approx Pyramid surfaces, 
centre feed 34 in. diam. Complete with Johnson 
double-acting pump 24 in. diam. by 6 in. stroke, 
arranged F,. and L. pulley drive 


GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., LTD. 
ees “~~ LONDON, N.W.10 
Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLY. Nr. LEEDS. 
Tel.: Pudsey 2241 


69 C1 
74 in. by 


CCURATE Powders for all industries. 
167, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOs. 
HILL-JON LtD., “* Invicta” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “‘ Hilljones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


Dohm Ltd., 
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FOR SALE 





BROADBENT 48-in. SUSPENDED TYPE HYDRO 
EXTRACTOR, overdriven from 15 h.p. motor 
400/3/50 supply, together with Pony motor for slow 
running. 


BROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR; three- 
point suspension, galvanised basket and complete 
with 15 h.p. motor, starting equipment and reverse 
current braking switch suitable for 400/440 volt 
3-phase 50-cycle supply. 

JOHNSON TIMBER PLATE AND FRAME FILTER 
PRESS, 28 plates and 29 frames, cakes 2 ft. 1 in. sq. 
by 14 in. closure. (Two available.) 

18-in. diam. WILKINSON OINTMENT MILL, with 
marble refining discs and enamelled hopper and 
agitator, and complete with driving motor. 


TUNGSTONE ACID PUMPS. A number available in 
Ebonite. Bronze and Tufnol. 


SILICA COILS of 24 in. bore, comprising 60 ft. formed 
into seven turns at 2 ft. 6 in. diam., complete with teak 
supporting framework. (Brand new.) 


NEWMAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED. 
YATE, BRISTOL. 


DAVEY PAXMAN SELF CONTAINED ECONOMIC 
BOILER, 14 ft. long, 8 ft. diam., overall length, 17 ft. 
6 in., w.p. 120 Ib. sq. in., evap. 7,000 Ib. Accessories 
include Neil patent forced draught furnace work with 
motor driven fan, trunking and 60 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. diam, 
chimney. 
GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12 
Tel. : Shepherds Bush 2070 and 
STANNINGLEY Nr. LEEDS 
Tel.: Pudsey 2241 


EVERAL small steam-jacketed Copper Pans. 
Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., Silex-lined 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch. 

8 Simon type Portable Slat Conveyors, 20 ft. long, for 
boxes or bags. 

Mixing Pan, 6 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

Ditto, 3 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

2—6 in. Centrifugal Pumps by Cherry. 

Milton Grinders fitted with 30 in. vertica] stones, belt 

driven with shaker feeds. 

Iwel 20 in. Turbine Centrifugal Extractors with spare 

baskets. 

vertical Hall Ammonia Compressors, single cylinder, 

belt driven cylinders 3 in. to 5 in. bore. 

Alfa-Laval Dise Separators, belt driven, size 45 and 

5, with chambers 12 in. and 15 in. dia. 

unused belt driven Ram Pumps, fitted one ram 14 in. 

dia., 3 in. stroke, brass fitted. 

Alpine type Perplex Grinder, chamber 20 in. dia. 

Ditto similar, chamber 18 in. dia. 

Single pair toothed Crushing Roll, belt and gear driven, 
last used for soap crystals. 

2 Steam Jacketed Mixing Pans. 

Several A.C. motors, 3-10 h.p. 

21—3 gallon capacity Ball Mills. 

4 Mather & Platt Colloid Mills. 

424 ft. B.B. Gravity Conveyor, steel rollers, 14 in. long 
by 6 in. pitch. 

Torrance Positive-geared Edge Runner Mill. 

5 Riveted Vessels, partly jacketed and plain, with 
agitators and coils, as used in oil-refining trade. 

3 Miracle Super Hammer Mills, sige 3W, each with 65 
H.P. A.C. Motor, vee rope drive, cyclone, fan and all 
belongings. 

Gardner Rapid Sifter Mixer, 4 ft. long. 

Gardner 10 ft. steam jacketed Dryer 

3 pair high toothed Crushing Mili by Nicholson with 
coarse, medium and fine toothed rollers 22 in. long, 
belt and gear driven. 

Baker Perkins Jacketed Mixer, 36 in. by 33 in. by 30 in., 
deep double fin type agitators, machine cut gearing 
and automatic screw tipping. 


Write RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 
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ENGINEERS, 


FOR SALE 


WO—ROTARY AIR COMPRESSORS by Hick 
Hargreaves, each 615 cu. ft./min. at 5 Ib. p.s.i. 
1450 r.p.m. 

ONE—Ditto, 546 cu. ft./min. at 10 Ib. p.s.i., 960 r.p.m. 

TEN—Andco 6 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

FOU R—Andco 2 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

ONE—Andco 1} in. worm-operated PLUG COCK. 

TEN— Andco 1 in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

FOURTEEN— ? in. worm-operated PLUG COCKS. 

ONE—Steel-cased WORM CONVEYOR, 8 ft. long. 

ONE—Sectional Pressed Steel STORAGE TANK, 12 ft. 
by 12 ft. by 8 ft 

ONE—Insulated Mild ‘Steel COLUMN, dish ends 3 ft. 
11 in. diam. by 11 ft. 3 in. high. 

ONE—Enclosed Cast-iron BLENDING VESSEL, 2 ft. 6 in. 
diam. by 4 ft. deep with agitator for 400 volts 
3-phase, 50 cycles. 

SIX—Enclosed Cast-iron RECEIVERS, 3 ft. diam. by 
3 ft. 6 in. deep, fitted with brass basket coil and 
sight glasses 

ONE—All-brass PRODUCT ee 2 ft. 11 in. 
diam. by 3 ft. 10 in. dee 

TWO—All-brass PRODUCT RECEIVERS, 2 ft. 
diam. by 4 ft. 9 in. deep. 

ONE—Lead-lined Welded M.S. ETHYLENE COOLER, 
3 ft. diam. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep 

ONE—All-brass PRODUCT HEAD TANK, 
diam. by 4 ft. 9 in. deep. 








11 in. 


ft. 11 in. 


ONE—M.S. BLOW EGG, 3 ft. diam. by 5 ft. deep. 
FOUR—C.I. CONDENSER SHELLS, 2 ft. 9 in diam. by 
9 7 long 
TWO Py BLENDING VESSELS, 2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 
ae 


TEN- rn T CATCHPOTS, 1 ft. 6 in. diam. by 1 ft. 9 in. 
deep (three fitted lead coils). 

EIGHT—C.I. MIXING VESSELS, 2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 
2 ft. 3 in. deep. 

ONE—Copper BLOW EGG, 2 ft. diam. by 3 ft. 

BIGHT—Enclosed C.I1. ETHYLENE RECEIVERS, 8 ft. 
diam. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep. 


ABELSON & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., 
Coventry Road, Sheldon, Birmingham, 26. 
Tel. : Sheldon 2424. 


OUR STAINLESS STEEL 
150 ft. head, 1,450 r.p.m 
ABELSON & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., 
Coventry Road, Sheldon, Birmingham, 26. 
Tel. : Sheldon 2424. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
ANESTY No. 2 Pelleting Machine, with inbuilt 
motor 400/3/50, £320 
Belt-driven Manesty “ E*’ Pelleting Machine, £50. 
Two Pascall Powder Mixers, £50 each 
All first-class condition, in London Box No. 2826 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4> 


Acid Pumps, 160 g.p.m., 


ETAL Powders and Oxides. 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


Dohm Limted, 167, 





NEW STAINLESS STEEL PLANT 
FOR ALL NEEDS 
with quick delivery 
Boiling Pans, Tanks of all shapes and sizes 
Dyeing and Drying Racks 
Stainless Steel Buckets 
Steam heated vacuum Driers 
Acid resisting enamelled ware 





We also specialise in finding unusual second- 
hand items for our customers. If you do not 
receive our Monthly List please let us have 
your address. We are not dealers but sell plant 
on commission. May we help you? 


R. F. PAGET Ph.D., C.C.I. 
Chemical Engineer 
Manor House, Barwick-in-Elmet, Leeds 
Tel. Barwick-in-Elmet 216 
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FOR SALE _ 


MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED, 
OFFER— 
SPECIALISED CHEMICAL PLANT 
Stainless Steel 

EN—500-gallon Open-top CYLINDRICAL CON- 
TAINERS, 5 ft. diam. by 4 ft. deep, constructed 
polished welded 4 in. thick plate, with stainless 
rim around top. (New and unused.) 


ONE—200-gallon Open-top RECTANGULAR TANK, 
4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. deep, constructed 
12 gauge F.D.P. quality polished plate, smooth 
rounded corners and 3 in. rim at top. Tanks in 
timber cradle (new). 

FIV E—Similar TANKS, but 16 gauge metal. 

TWO—10 gallon Open-top Steam-jacketed Cylindrical 


BOILING PANS, | ft. 8 in. diam. by 1 ft. deep; 


15 Ib. per sq. in. w.p. Pans on C.J. stands. 
(New.) 

Mixing Plant 

SIX—New and Unused 3,250 gallon Enclosed MILD 


STEEL MIXERS, 10 ft. diam. by 6 ft. 9 in. deep, 
constructed throughout in } in. welded plate. 
Mixers arranged with self-contained worm wheel 
and pinion gears, totally enclosed, driven through 
short V-rope from enclosed motors 
THREE—200 gallon Unjacketed Open-top MILD STEEL 
WELDED MIXERS, 3 ft. diam. by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, 


with overdriven stirring gear, fast and loose 
pulleys. (New and unused.) 
TWO—150 gallon capacity Enclosed UNJACKETED 


PRESSURE MIXERS, 3 ft. diam. by 5 ft. deep on 

straight sides with 12 in. deep conical bottom. 

Overdriven stirring gear with glanded shaft, ball 

bearing thrust, fast and louse pulleys. (New and 

unused.) 

MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 
*Phone : Saddleworth 437. 


OVERNMENT unused 36-in. diam. Ventilating Wall 

Fans, ball bearing, V pulley drive, £3 each nett 
ex-works. THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LTb., Cuba 
Street, London, E.14. 


OOTS BLOWER, inlet 8} in. by 14 in 

fast and loose pulleys, & in. by 2} in 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LTDb., 
London, E.14. 


, outlet 4 in., 
Price £25. 
Cuba _ Street, 


Rotary Tablet Machine 
Punches and Dies 
Oscillating Granulator 
Granulating Mixer 
Write Box No. 2825 
CHEMICAL 





-~), 
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GRAB 


this opportunity of getting particulars of an 
entirely NEW MOBILE CRANE WITH 
HYDRAULIC GRAB for loading and unloading 
coke, ballast, 


similar materials. 


coal, fertiliser, chemicals and 


If you have anything to lift into or out of 


railway waggons, lorries, hoppers, etc., write to : 


WILLIAM R. SELWOOD 


Chandier’s Ford, Hampshire 


30 July 1949 


FOR SALE 


Phone 98 Staines 
Tubular Heaters, 120-160 and 340 cooling 
. 2 Electric VacuumPumps by Lacy-Hulbert, 


ELR 
surface 
5 h.p. 415 3/50 
Twin * Z” blade Tipping Mixer, 16 in. by 16 in. by 
14 in. deep, complete with motor 
Vertical Steel Autoclave, 





24 in. by 34 in. deep. 100 

Ib. w.p 

Steel Ball Mill, 4 ft. by 4 ft. by 6 in. diam 

C.1. Filter Press, 30 chambers, 25 in. square 

HARRY H. GARDAM &CO. LTD. 
STAINES. 


STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 


100 To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s. 


dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 
Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 


SERVICING 


OHM, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere, 
167, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


RINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken forthe trade. Also Supplier 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, ete. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 





RINDING of every description of chemical and 
other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOs. HILL-JONES, Lrvp., “‘ Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hilljones, Bochurch 


London.”” Telephone: 3285 East. 


_ WORKING NOTICES _ 


HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 567610, entitlhd 

“Improvements in or relating to Tubular Furnaces 
for Distilling or Cracking Processes,”’ offers same for 
licence or otherwise to ensure practical working in Great 
Britain. Inquiries to SINGER, STERN & CARLBERG, 28, 
E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, U.S.A 


"THE Proprietors of British Patent No. 414558 are 
prepared to sell the patent or to license British 
manufacturers to work thereunder It relates to a 
process and apparatus for the continuous extraction of 
liquids. BouLT, WADE & TENNANT, 112, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.1 





For service and 
satisfaction Let us quote for 


COMPLETETAR 
PLANTS, NEW 
STILLS, RIVETED 
OR WELDED, Benzol 
Stills, Tanks, Jacketed 
Pans and ail types of 


STEEL 
PLATE 
WORK 
for chemical processes. 
LEEDS & BRADFORD, 
BOILER CO., LTD 


STANNINGLEY, 
near LEEDS 


LEEDSs RADFOR 
BOILE! 
CT i 
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HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


Concentrated Qualities Dyestuffs & Chemicals 


COLE & WILSON, LTD. 


24, Greenhead Road, HUDDERSFIELD 
Phone: Huddersfield 1993. Grams: ‘Colour’ Huddersfield 











TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA 
Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on application to : 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 





KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the construction of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is completely 
inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and Is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
in most industries where acids are also being 
used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|I 


























ELECTRIC 


MOTORS 





sO rw 


Bought, Sold or Exchanged 
THE ELECTRO-POWER SERVICE CO. 


15-17 HOWARD ROAD, LEYTONSTONE, €.1! 
Phone: MARYLAND 2788 





S. GIRLING & SONS, 


(COOPERS) LTD. 
Barrel & Drum Merchants | 
STEEL DRUMS RECONDITIONED BY US 
SPEEDY DELIVERIES 


Suitable or all Trades 


Office and Cooperage: 


59 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON, E.10 | 
Tel: Leytonstone 3852 














A GOOD CONTAINER 


Adds to the 
SALES VALUE of your PRODUCT 


@ New Douglas Fir 40 Gall. Barrels 


@ Detachable Head 45 Gall. Drums. 
Once Used 

@ New 45 Gall. Drums. Head Bung 
and Tap Plug 

@ Stee! Drums 18 G. 40 Gall. Once Used 
@ Wooden Kegs, 13” x 22”. New and 


Once Used. Ideal for Pastes, Powders 
and Crystals 


@ 40 Gall. Oak Barrels. Once Used 
@ 40 Gall. Soft Wood Barrels. Once Used 


All fully coopered ready for 
filling, new or _ reconditioned 


CLARK HUNTER LTD. 


ST. JAMES’ COOPERAGE, 
PAISLEY. 








LACTIC ACID 
SULPHONATED OILS 
TANNERS’ MATERIALS 


BOWMANS CHEMICALS, 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Moss Bank Works Near WIDNES 


LTD 























COTTON BAGS 


LINERS for SACKS, BARRELS and BOXES 


WALTER H. FELTHAM & SON., LTD. 


Works, Bridge Road, 
London, 


Tower 
S.E.1 


Imperial 



















Acid resisting 
CHEMICAL PLANT 


Built in Tantiron, Regulus, Homogeneous 
Lead Coatings, Keebush etc. 


fenn OX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
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Specialists in corrosion problems 
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LEIGH 
&SONS 
METAL 
WORKS 


Orlando St 


BOLTON. 



































BROWN & CO. 


PACKING CASE MANUFACTURERS, 
JOINERS AND WOOD TURNERS. 


Estimates given, including Packing, Freight 
Insurance, and all Charges port to port. 


73 to 85 McALPINE STREET, 


GLASGOW, C.2. 


Phone : ESTABLISHED 1870 
6566 Central 3 lines) 


Grams 





** Boxes, Glasgow "’ 


BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 
‘Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
’Grams : Belting, Burslem 




















For all kinds of Acid Lifting, Haughton’s Centrifugal 
and Plunger Pumps in Regulus and Ironac Metal 





Send for Illustrated List 


HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO. Lid. 
30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


| = #*LION. BRAND” 
| METALS AND ALLOYS 
| MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 
BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


























“ °. 99 SLATE 


FILLER 


for 
BITUMINOUS PRODUCTS, PAINTS, 
MOULDED RUBBER GOODS, 
PHARMACY, CERAMIC WARE 
apply :—PENRHYN QUARRIES 


B.G.F. Adlington, Agent 
Port Penrhyn, Bangor 








yw? RICHARD ‘HOYLE & Co. & 


BLACKS 


which have stood the 


Ve . test of time qiv® 
ASTLE- pon” 
Sore 
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YULCAN BRANI 


HARRIS (LOSTOCK GRALAM) LTD 


Lostock Gralam 


Northwich 






























PPER PLANT 
CHEMICAL TRADES 
STILLS 


RECTIFYING 
COLUMNS 


CONDENSERS 


CO 


or the 












Autoclaves 
Calandrias 
Vacuum Pans 
Boiling Pans 
Pipework, 
Coils, etc. 














Large Steam jacketed copper 

iling and mixing pan with 

Beared agitators, steam jacket 
of mild steel 

















Qo BITCH Cc 
DLUNVELLS & 

ry * 

(ON 4 >. Ltd 


CK ARE i N N. E.14 







YT AILREDTCOm DY 
|. ALBER! CROMP 
, NDIA [ 
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ONSTRUCTIONAL 


NGINEERING 


FOR 
THE 
1EMICAL INDUSTRY 
« 
STRUCTURAL RIVETTED 
STEELWORK & WELDED 
STEEL STEEL PLATE 
CHIMNEYS FABRICATIONS 
ETC. ETC 


B. GETHINGS & SON 


BOROUGH ENGINEERING WORKS 


HARE STREET « 


BILSTON 


Phone : BILSTON 41325 
Grams : ‘ GETHINGS,’ Bilston 





























Y SIMPLE 
"POSITIVE 


“Drum’ Rotary Piston 
Pumpswill pump thick 
or thin liquids and are 
efficient at high or 
low speeds and with 
any form of drive. The 
action of the revolving 
piston gives a positive 
continuous flow with- 
out pulsations. There 
are no valves. Pumps 
can be steam jacketed to handle 150 gails. to 

if required. 250,000 galls. per hour. 

The revolving piston gives a continuous flow without 
pulsation, churning or forcing through small passages— 
this feature is particularly useful for emulsions or 
suspensions whose equilibrium is not thereby disturbed 


Manufacturers of the 


DRUM<>:PUMP 


THE DRUM ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
HUMBOLDT STREET, BRADFORD 
london Office: 38, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.! 


C.At 


Sizes from 4 inch upwards 
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For 
Maximum 
Resistance- 


Exceptionally prolonged service is 
assured when Tanks, Towers, Scrub- 
bers, etc. are lined with Accrington 
**Nori’’ Ware. 


Impervious to acids and most other 
chemicals. 


Data and Estimates on request. 


ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE C0. 


Acc ntnerven 
Phone - - Accrington 2684 


- —_ 





Contthewous frioductton GF powders 
(tome Ciguids ot Sema -Svtids / 


Kestner Drying Plants are designed to produce a 
uniform dry powder from a wide variety of liquids or 
semi-solids. Drying is instantaneous ana discharge of 
the finished product continuous. Evaporation rates 
a  ATOMISER range from one pound to one ton of water per hour. 
> pam sie With forty years experience in industrial drying, 
Kestners lead the world in spray drying technique, 
and nave pioneered the pneumatic T.V. Drying System 
Demonstrations of the superior features of Kestner 
drying Plant will be gladly given in London, 


INSTRUMENT Li 
PANEL A 


ee i i 
~ (Westner ~~ 
“SPRAY DRIER & T. V. DRIER 


for free-flowing liquids for semi-solids 








ie = ——_. 
AIR INLET FAN ~ Designed and manufactured by 


— ; KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


Chemical Engineers 


5 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|. 
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